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point, he can and must follow precedents in this; but | attained, at his drawbacks and defects instead of at 
beyond that point he must make precedents for others ‘his upreachings and strivings toward a high ideal; 
to follow. It is in this way that each individual is a | we do him positive injustice, and we fail of knowing 
link in the great chain of human lives. | him as he is. Our whole estimate of a man will 
| sometimes be changed as in a moment if we are in- 
Our duty is to do right, rather than to try to do | duced by love or gratitude to look at the lights on 
right. The word “try” in the Scriptures always | his character and personality, instead of at the 
means to test, never to attempt. Indeed, the inspired shades. And for this change in our opinion of one 
writers do not seem to have felt the need of the word | with whom we have long been acquainted, we are 
in the second sense. The divine commands never | responsible, and not he. Are we making any mis- 
are to attempt this or that, but just to do it. When | take, just now, in our estimate of one of whom our 
Christ stood before the man with the withered hand, | Ovinion is still unfavorable? 
he did not bid him try to stretch it forth, but just | 
said, “Stretch forth thy hand.” His tone is that of | 
the Master of the natural and spiritual resources of | CONCERNING YOKES. 


the world. He speaks as one having authority over | “Many fine sayings do I discover in Plato and in 
them. And just as he accompanied the effort of the Cicero, but in none of them do I read such words as 
owner of that withered hand by natural power to | these: ‘Come unto me, all ye that labor and are 
accomplish his purpose, so, when he says “Have heavy laden, and I will give you rest.’” Thus does 
faith in God,” “Love one another,” “Be of good | Augustine in one place refer to a gospel saying, which 
cheer,” spiritual power goes with the word to make it _ must have been very dear to him, as he recurs to it 
possible to do all these impossible things. Faith | again and again in his writings. And he quotes 
sees, though sense cannot, that the Lord will never | quite as often what follows: “Take my yoke upon 
be wanting on his side, if we are mot so on ours. | you, and learn of me; for I am meek and lowly in 
= | heart: and yeshall find rest unto yoursouls, For my 
yoke is easy, and my burden is light.” 





Love’s first thought is a thought of service. Love’s | 
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Despair is a sin. Hope is a duty. No matter what 
confronts tis as a sad possibility, in our personal lives, 
in our home circle, in our business interests, in any 
sphere where God has control,—we have a duty to 
be hopeful, we must not be despairing. The issue 
may be better than the best we have a thought of. 
The issue cannot be other than that which God sees 
to be best for us, and he is as loving as he is powerful. 


It is a great thing to know how to be a wise and 
intrepid leader, but it is hardly a less thing to know 
how to be a constant and faithful follower. Says 
Lord Bacon, “Set it down to thyself as well to create 
good precedents as to follow them.” No one can do 
his own work in the world conscientiously and yyith 
zeal without putting upon his work the stamp of his 


own personality ; and this is essentially to create a | 
precedent. Many persons are afraid to do that which | 
has never been done because it has not been done | 


before. But there is at least one respect in which 
every one must assume the initiative and bear the 
Whole responsibility, and that is in the matter of 
meeting and resisting his own temptations and the 


formation of his own character. 








Up to a certain | 


first question is, What can I do for the loved one? | Through the substitution of horses for oxen in most 
or What can I give? not What can I get? Herein | parts of this country, although the latter are still to 
is the difference between friendship-love—love that be seen in many districts, the yoke has become an 
is pure and true—and craving love. In any true | As Palestine was destitute of 
friendship, he who is a friend is more desirous of | horses, the ox was the only beast of burden, and the 
giving than of getting, of being a friend than of heavy piece of bent or crooked wood which fastened 
having a friend, of Joving than of being loved. It is | two oxen together, and both to the plow, was a familiar 
the same with a lover, or with a husband. If he | object. 
thinks more of the happiness he hopes to gain than | 
of the happiness he will be able to give, his love is 

not of the sort it should be, it is not of the sort that | 
is sure of success in its pursuit. —. love, the love 

that the Friend of friends has for his loved ones, is a 

giving love, not a craving love. He is ever among | 
his friends as one who serveth; and he thinks more | 
of evidencing his love than of having proofs of its | 
appreciation or return. Whoever would love aright 

his Friend, or his friends, must be more desirous of 

loving than of being loved, and his heart must be 

giving out continually, not craving a reward of love. | 


unfamiliar object. 


But it seems to have conveyed no pleasant 
suggestion to the Jewish mind. Wherever it is used 
in the Old Testament in other than its first and Jit-” 
eral sense, it is as the symbol either of subjugation 
under an enemy, or of painful and wearisome toil. 
The only text which suggests anything better is in 
Lamentations: “It is good for a man that he bear 
the yoke in his youth.” This painful trend of associa- 
tions properly grows out of the spiritless patience of 
the ox under the yoke. He shows none of the energy 
and life of the horse in harness. He plods along with 
a dull endurance, which seems to show that he sub- 
mits to this thing without protest, because he knows 
protest is useless; but he never has adapted himself 
There are two sides to every man, a good side and | heartily to his environment. 
a bad one; and we can look at that side of him which | It is notable that our Lord seems to care to-lift 
we choose to look at, and estimate him accordingly. | such words as this into honor. The cross he takes 
If we look at his better traits of character, and at his | as the symbol of something very different from its 
more attractive ways of showing them, we shall see | popular associations. The words “servant” and 
much in him to commend and admire. But if we | even “slave”’ he lifts into the place of honor, And 
look at his faults and defects, and fix our thoughts | the yoke he chooses as the symbol of that life-com- 
on his more disagreeable ways, he will seem to us un- | munion in holy service and holy rest, to which he 
lovely and repellent. It is practically impossible for | invites his people. It is true that a usage not unlike 
us to judge a man with absolute impartiality, giving | this ‘seems to have existed among the Jews. The 
| the good and the bad in him their relative propor- | Mishna says: “ Take upon you the yoke of the holy 
tions in his character as a whole. But it is better| kingdom.” But even this did ngt rise much above 
for us to give prominence in our minds to a man’s | the Old Testament level. It was one of those exhor- 
good traits than to his bad ones; for his truer meas- | tations by which the Pharisees invited men to take 
ure is found in his highest reach, rather than in his upon them a strict and severe obedience to the law, 
lowest level. All of us start on a low plane, and it is in the hope that this would move God’s heart toward 
If, them and lead to their deliverance. And by our 
therefore, we look at the evil remaining in a man | Lord’s time they had begun to discover reasons why 


instead of at the good to which he has already | the people at large should take up this burden, while 








our truest selves that aspire to rise God-ward. 
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they who “sat and searched the law” might be ex- 
empted from the other toil. “ Yea, they bind heavy 
burdens, and grievous to be borne, and lay them on 
men’s shoulders ; but they themselves will not move 
them with their finger.” 

It is in direct opposition to this Pharisaic practice 
that our Lord asks those who labor and the heavy- 
laden to take his yoke upon them. It is noteworthy 
that, although he offers rest or refreshing to the toil- 
ing, and release to the heavy-laden, it is not a simple 
laying aside of all burdens to which he invites them. 
Men are made for service as truly as are oxen. Ser- 
vice of some kind they will have ; their natures re- 
quire this. If it be not their rightful Master, the 
lord and head of every man, they will make to them- 
selves lords and masters, whose yokes they will find 
to be heavy burdens in every sense. Heavy-laden 
laborers they always are who have gone through that 
experience. 

So the Lord, as the liberator of men, offers them an 
easy-fitting yoke for the drawing of their burden. 
“Take my yoke upon you,... for my yoke is easy.” The 
first sense of the word rendered “ easy” is“ serviceable” 
or “useful,” and hence “ good for one,” “ beneficial.” 
Along with this is associated the idea of pleasure or 
ease, through the natural law that our purest pleasure, 

. or finest ease, or truest rest, is in useful activity. It 
is not, then, to idleness, but to wholesome, helpful, 
enjoyable activity, that this word invites us. 

And this because it is a yoke; fora yoke is a 
thing which binds two together, the two in this case 
being Christ and the believer. The toil of fellowship 
in the yoke comes instead of solitariness in burden- 
bearing. “ My yoke” Christ calls it, not because it 
is his gift, or is taken from his hand, but because he 
is on the other side of it, and wears it as-well as we. 

That means much to us. Our work apart from 
Christ is exhausting, especially because it is fruitless, 
unserviceable. It is like the task of twisting the sea 
sand into ropes, to which the wizard Michael Scot 
set his familiar spirit; and the Scotch children say 
he is at it yet, as they find the traces of his fruitless 
toil wherever the tide has been. But he who works 
with Christ works powerfully and works wisely. The 
yoke binds an infinite strength to his weakness ; the 
yoke-fellow labors on to the best ends by his side. 

This great proclamation of the Master, inviting the 
toiling to restful service and the burdened to a share 


in his strength, is not an invitation to the rest of | 


idleness, but to the rest of work done joyfully and 
e fruitfully. So here, so hereafter. The life beyond 
death will not be any dolce far niente, such as delights 
the untrained and undeveloped spirit of the Italian 
lounger. The spiritual energies which this life has 
developed will not go to nothingness. In labors 
more abundant but no longer toilsome, in responsi- 
bilities grander but no longer dismaying, the re- 
deemed spirit will continue to serve its God. Faith- 
fulness over a few things in this life shall be rewarded 
with rule over many things; for the spirit shall be 


called to enter into the joy of its Lord,—the joy.of 


reclaiming the lost, strengthening the weak, comfort- 
ing the helpless, and pouring out an infinite life in 
countless channels of blessing. 


NOTES ON.OPEN LETTERS. 

Any question touching the International lessons as a 
system, or the plan and work of the International Lesson 
Committee, is of deep and widespread interest, That 
system has won public favor to a remarkable degree, 
and that committee has a remarkably firm position in 
the confidence and esteem of the Christian commynity. 
Yet it is better for all concerned that there should be 
freedom and frankness in the discussion of points in 
connection with the working of the lesson system and 
the work of the le&on committee. Perhaps there has 
never been a single lesson selection in this course that 
excited more criticism and comment than the lesson for 
September 25, from 1 Corinthians 11 : 20-34, which was 
Jabeled “‘ The Quarterly Temperance Lesson,” and which 
was entitled “The Lord’s Supper Profaned.” From the 
first examination of this lesson by editors and lesson- 
help writers, it was seen by many of them that it would 


be quite improper to attempt to use that passage of 
Scripture as a special lesson for the teaching of the duty 
of total abstinence, and various expedients were resorted 
to in order to avoid such an apparent perversion of 
Scripture.. For example, Dr. Peloubet, in his annual 
volume of “Select Notes,” rejected this lesson, substi- 
tuting for it various detached Bible texts on the evils of 
intemperance. In doing this, he said: “The lesson 
selected by the honorable International Committee for a 
temperance lesson, ‘The Lord’s Supper Profaned’ (1 Cor. 
11: 20-84), has so very little to do with temperance that 
much question has been raised as to what course to take 
in regard to it. The Baptists have decided to omit the 
first three verses, and present a lesson on the Lord’s 
Supper. All who keep to the text must practically do 
the same, With great reluctance and diffidence in 
varying from the program of the committee, who have 
been in the main wonderfully wise and skilful in the 
selection of the lessons, after no little counsel, we have 
decided to make the lesson a temperance lesson, choosing 
our own subject [or texts].” The American Sunday- 
school Union, in using the lesson in The Sunday School 
World, with the first three verses omitted, said: ‘“‘ The 
title given to this lesson by the International Lesson 
Committee was ‘The Lord’s Supper Profaned,’ beginning 
at verse 20, and it was designated as ‘The Quarterly 
Temperance Lesson.’ This seemed so unsuitable a use 
of the passage, that, by general consent, leading Sunday- 
school publishing societies and houses of the United 
States approved of changing, the title to ‘The Lord’s 
Supper,’ omitting verses 20-22, thus making it a lesson 
on the remembrance of the Lord’s death.” In The 
Earnest Worker, the lesson magazine of the Southern 
Presbyterian Church, this lesson is used under the title 
of “The Lord’s Supper,” and a lesson writer refers to its 
temperance label as “‘a striking example of the want of 
success which sometimes attends the effort to select 
special lessons;” and he thinks that the disposition to 
run off from systematic Bible study in this series of les- 
sons, on a hunt for “special lessons on special sins and 
evils,” if allowed to have sway, “ will sooner or later 
destroy the International lesson system.” In the same 
line of thought with these other writers and workers, the 
Editor of The Sunday School Times gave expression to 
his deliberate opinion on the subject, in the Lesson 
Summary for that lesson. Of course, he expected to 
have more or less of his readers differ with him; for 
he would be discouraged if he said in his writings only 
that with which all could agree. He did not even ex- 
pect to be credited by all with a right spirit or proper 
motives in his action ; for he has become accustomed to 
have correspondents charge him with intentional unfair- 
ness, dishonesty, untruthfulness, and hypocrisy, when 
they take a different view from himself on some question 
at issue. He was, therefore, not altogether surprised 
when he received an open postal card from one of the 
most excellent Christian ladies in Eastern Massachusetts, 
with the following expressions on it: 








| 
| 


How sorry I am that anyyman could have the bitter spirit to 
write such an article gs Lesson Summary, in your issue of Sep- 
tember 10, and that The Sunday School Times could print it! 
One such article as Dr. Schaufiler’s (omitting the introduction) 
is surely an influence for good on the Sunday-school constitu- 
ency, and four times a year is certainly none too often to have 
the subject of it in some way brought before both teachers and 
pupils. 





But he was sure that there were readers who would 

| see another spirit than bitterness in his writing; there- 

| fore he was not altogether surprised, while he was grati- 
fied, by receiving from one of the most prominent and 

| influential members of the Lesson Committee the follow- 
ing playfully phrased letter on this subject: 


| There is an old Book which says, ‘‘ Faithful are the wounds 
of a friend.” But your wounds—smitings—are so tempered 
with mercy, that one can almost turn the other cheek with 

pleasant anticipations. The gentle whack on the temperance 
side of the face almost leads one to rise and explain; but then 
matters might be made worse, so ’tis better to bow and keep 
still, Especially is this so when such kind words show such 

appreciation of the situation, For your remarks, I thank you. 
| I will store them in mind, if I do not lay them to heart, and 
| from them I will try to profit in the future. 





And he was none the less gratified by this other letter, 
| from another well-known member of the Lesson Com- 
| mittee, on the editor’s fuller discussion of the matter in 


| his Notes on Open Letters for September 17: 


| I write to thank you for your very sensible discussion of the 
| International lesson system in The Sunday School Times of 
September 17, I think that the Lesson Committee will unani- 
mously indorse almost every sentence in your article. It is 
greatly to be hoped that the next convention will remove all 


restrictions from the Committee and leave the details entirely 





to their discretion. If, then, this Committee does not give satis. 
faction, let the convention appoint another. With many thanks 
for the kind words which The Sunday School Times has said 
for the lesson system and for the committee, and also for the 
kindly criticism which it has offered from time to time, I ay 
very truly yours. 








FAR AND NEAR. 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE, 
“From evel point on earth we are equally near to heaven and the 
infinite.”—HeNRI AMIEL. 
Out of the depths that are to us so deep, 
Up to the heights so hopelessly above, 
Past storms that intervene and winds that sweep, 
Unto thine ear, O pitying Lord of love, 
We send our ery for aid, doubtful and half afraid 
If thou, so very far, canst hear us or canst aid. 


Out of the dull plane of our common life, 
Beset with sordid, interrupting cares, 
And petty motives and ignoble strife, 
We dimly raise our hesitating prayers, 
And question fearfully if such a thing caf be 
That the great Lord can care for creatures such as we. 


Up from the radiant heights of just-won bliss, 

Achieved through pain and toil and struggle long, 
We raise our thanks, nor fear that God will miss 

One least inflection of the happy song. 
Heaven seems so very near, the earth so bright and dear, 
The Lord so close at hand, that surely he must hear! 


But the great depth that was to us so dark, 
And the dull place that was to us so dull, 
And the glad height where, singing like a lark, 
We stood, and felt the world all-beautiful, 
Seen by the angels’ eyes, bent downward from the skies, 
Were just as near to heaven and heaven’s infinities. 


So out of sunshine as of deepest shade, 
Out of the dust of sordid every-days, 
We may look up, and, glad and unafraid, 
Call on the Lord for help, and give him praise ; 
No time nor fate nor space can bar us from his face, 
Or stand between one soul and his exhaustless grace. 
Newport, R. I. 


THE HOME OF THE DRUZES. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM EWING. 


The Jast breadth of rough, blackened rock safely passed, 
we came upon flower-strewn patches resembling those 
whose brilliant beauty had charmed us on the other side 
of Dama. Riding on under an oppressive sun with a 
wide prospect over Haurdn to the south, beyond the 
southern coast of el-Leja, and a striking view of Jebel 
ed-Druze, in its full length before us,we reached a rocky 
height overlooking a gently sloping valley, in the bottom 
of which we were rejoiced to see the inviting gleam of 
water. Crossing the stream, we left el-Leja behind us, 
and rode southeastward over low-rolling downs of rich 
soil towards the base of the mountains, Thi little vil- 
lage Umm-ez-Zeytiin stood on an eminence to the right. 
“Mother of Olives” the name means, but none of her 
daughters are now visible. I paid a flying visit to the 
village. The modern houses, or hovels, are built upon 
the site of an ancient city, large and beautifully cut 
stonés from the old ruins contrasting almost grotesquely 
with the miserable structures they have been employed 
to rear. The Druze inhabitants I found most courteous 
and obliging; they answered all questions, and volun- 
teered information as to the best and shortest roads, 
apparently out of sheer good-will. 

Burckhardt’s experience on his second visit here was 
very different. The thought of treasure had inflamed 
the people’s minds, When first there, he copied some 
inscriptions; ere his return, it was noised abroad that he 
‘had carried off great treasure from Shuhba, and, being 
unable to take all at once, was coming back for the 
remainder. His escape from their hands he attributed 
to threats as to what would happen should he be injured, 
and to the free use of oaths, The latter was probably 
more effective than the former, since, inveterate swearers 
as all are, there are few who would not be daunted by 
the earnest cursings of an injured man. Of thecharacter 
and strength of the language then employed, some idea 
may be gathered from such a psalm as the hundred and 
ninth, the very reading of which makes one’s blood run 
cold; what must it be to have such curses hurled at one, 
red-hot from the flaming heart of a man in wrathful 
earnest ? 

Rejoining our companions, we approached the base of 
a beautifully formed pyramidical hill, Tell Shihan, which 
rises abruptly from the plain to a height of some six or 





seven hundred feet. The gracefully rounded outline is 
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interrupted near the top, where there is a slight flatten- 
ing towards el-Leja. Doubtless from this crater, in the 
active voleanic age, the glowing streams flowed west- 
ward, to cool into the stern tracts we had seen. The 
road resembled those often seen at home, made of the 
refuse from smithy fires, the brittle cinders, having with- 
stood exposure to all weathers for millenniums, crunch- 
ing cheerfully beneath the horses’ feet. The hill was 
green to the very crest. Here for the first time we found 
by the wayside a species of iris, from which in our farther 
journeyings we derived no little pleasure. Itisaglorious 
flower, full two inches in diameter, the lovely velvety 
petals shading off from a dark blue to a delicate purple. 
Some were rather lighter in’ color. However long the 
journey, we never thought the time ill spent in pausing 
to look at these wonderful blooms, spreading in the soli- 
tudes with the sweet tendance only of sun and shower, 
like a veritable ‘‘ smile of God.” 

Tell Shihan fairly rounded, the horses’ feet plashed 
again in running water; to the left a little waterfall, 
white and flashing in the light, made music in the still 
air, and just below it stood one of the mills that haunt 
the waterfalls like shadows. From this point the path 
to Shuhba winds up a steep hillside, among great lava 
blocks, the surroundings for a time almost vying in 
blackness and wildness wifh the western parts of el-Leja. 
The ascent we accomplished under a heavy thunder- 
shower, which so thoroughly soaked everything that we 
were driven to seek more comfortable quarters than 
would have been found in damp tents pitched on muddy 
ground, 

Very imposing are the walls which still in great part 
surround the old city; more imposing still is the ancient 
gateway, by which we entered from the north, although 
it is now partially blocked with ruins. Immediately 
within the gate, the iron-shod hoofs clanked merrily on 
an excellently preserved pavement. This is the great 
street running from north to south, dividing the city, 
and the pavement appears to be entire. I do not think 
a better example of this kind of Roman workmanship is 
anywhere to be seen. On either hand were the dreary 
blackened ruins with which we were now so familiar, 
while before us we could see the forms of tall columns 
rising into the twilight sky. We saw no trace of inhab- 
itants until we reached the southwestern quarter, which 
alone is occupied. 

Our guide took us straight to the house of the sheikh, 
who advanced to meet us with profuse expressions of 
welcome. Dismounting in the street, we followed him 
at his invitation. With difficulty we made our way dry- 
shod over a huge pool of rain-water which had collected 
in front of the arched doorway, through which we entered 
a wide courtyard. To the left stood a rickety*erection, 
in the construction of which some of the finest materials 
from the old buildings: had been employed. A broad 
stairway of large lava blocks led up to it. A roof of 
branches and brushwood rested upon gracefully hewn 
marble pillars, which were tied together at the top by a 
rude architrave. These in turn were supported upon 
beautiful capitals, turned upside down, and on carved 
blocks of stone. The back wall was of the usual mud- 
built character, and the pavement was rough in the ex- 
treme. A diwdn round three sides doubtless provided 
sitting acconimodation for the sheikh and his friends in 
fine weather. Nothing could better mark the low level 
of the present inhabitants than their pride in such a bit 
of ill-fitting, incongruous patchwork as this, in proximity 
to the magnificent remains of a past civilization. 

A strange, rambling old house it was into which we 
entered by a narrow winding passage from the left corner 
of the courtyard, First we found ourselves in a series of 
great gloomy apartments communicating with each other 
ina line east and west; then, turning to the right, we 
scrambled through a doorway, the broken threshold of 
which was some feet above the level of the floor; and, 
pushing forward, we entered a second courtyard, much 
smaller than the first, with rooms all round, on one side 
two stories high. Some remains of ancient ornamenta- 
tion were still visible on the walls, and the pavement of 
the yard was evidently from of old. Here were our quar- 
ters for the night, the gentlemen having two little rooms, 
ene of which served as dining-room, on one side, and the 
ladies a larger room on the other. The stair leading up 
to the gentlemen’s apartments had been failing for cen- 
turies, and now was nigh unto falling; but, observing 
great caution, we all escaped without accident. 

Our host for this night formed a contrast in every 
respect to the dignified and magnanimous chief of Damet 
el-‘Alia, A short, thick-set man, with stubbly white 
beard, very red nose, and puffy cheeks, he hustled about 


With evident pride he displayed his rooms, and fished 
for compliments, suggesting that they were beautiful and 
clean, mitle lokanda,—“ like a hotel.” Ideas of cleanli- 
ness differ, but we avoided controversy by gently turning 
the conversation to the subject of our entertainment. 
This we were allowed to provide for ourselves, even to 
the coffee, of which he seemed glad to drink a share. 
He was one of the less noble sort ; and, his people taking 
their cue doubtiess.from their chief, our servants found 
it difficult to secure all necessaries at reasonable prices. 
But as the night closed darkly around us, and the moun- 
tains were alternately lit up by sheets of blinding light- 
ning, and filled with loud rolling thunder, while the rain 
fell in torrents, and the wind whistled eeriely among the 
ruins, we were thankful, even with all its drawbacks, to 
be under such substantial shelter. 

The morning broke clear and beautiful, and we were 
out betimes to make a rapid survey of the old remains. 
A few paces north of the chief’s house we struck the 
main street running east and west. It seems just possible, 
from the remains of bases here and there, that this may 
once have been a pillared street liké that at Jerash, so 
striking even in its desolation, or that at Gadara, where 
the columns lie prone and broken slong the whole length. 
Following this street eastward, it sinks rapidly, and 
passes under a long archway, which might almost be 
called a tunnel, strongly built of dressed limestone. This 
doubtless formed the substruction of some important 
public building. A blacksmith has his workshop in one 
of the deep cellars in the side of the archway, and his 
blazing fire sends cheerful gleams through the gloom. 
Beyond this archway eastward lie all the ruins possessing 
special interest for the visitor. To the south of the road 
stands the great amphitheater. Carefully built of mas- 
sive stones, the walls and tiers of seats are still almost 
entire. It is the best preserved of all such structures to 
be seen east of the Jordan, and it appears to have been 
one of the largest. Several poor Druze families were in 
possession of the lower parts of the building when we 
visited it, and very comfortable houses they made,— 
superior certainly to any of the modern erections around. 

We visited in succession a great, sunk, octagonal 
building, as to the use of which we could make no satis- 
factory guess; the ruins of several temples, one of which 
must have been of no ordinary splendor; and the remains 
of the tetrapylon which once graced the crossing of the 
two main streets. Now only three of the original four 
massive bases are to be seen, and the arches have en- 
tirely disappeared. We scrambled over rickety -walls 
and scattered stones, and crawled into noisome crypts 
in search of sculpture and inscription. We saw enough 
to persuade us that a rich harvest may be gathered here 
by the patient explorer. Of the ancient baths which 
stood in the south-eastern quarter not far from this cross- 
ing, very large portions are still in a good state of preser- 
vation, and form, perhaps, the most interesting part of 
all the ruins, 

The material employed in their construction, like that 
of all the buildings in the city, is yellow limestone, and 
in parts the appearance is very fine; but no adequate 
idea of their original splendor can now be formed. The 
rows of gaping holes in the walls tell of the lining of 
marble with which they were once adorned, The destruc- 
tion of this was doubtless dictated by the desire to possess 
the iron fastenings by which the marble slabs were held 
in position, and the lead by which these were fixed into 
the walls,—a temptation which the cupidity of the Arabs 
would make it extremely difficult for them to resist. 
The water channels are skilfully built into the walls, and 
from the points at which they project we may guess where 
the baths were placed; but the floors are now entirely 
heaped over with ruins, The walls are still over thirty 
feet in height, and of great strength. Most interesting 

of all, in connection with the baths, is the old aqueduct, 
by which the water was conducted across the low valley 
to the eastward from the hills beyond. Several of the 
substantial arches are still standing, and the line can be 
traced away towards the eastern uplands. Eleven or 
twelve miles was the water brought to minister to the 
comfort of the splendid, luxury-loving Roman. 

These and other similarly great structures we owe to 
the ancients’ ignorance of the principles of hydrostatics. 
Only when we gaze upon such vast undertakings, where 
the channel was raised by artificial means, so that the 
water might flow along a regularly inclined plane, do we 
fully realize what an immense saving of labor the dis- 
covery of these simple principles has proved to the 
modern avorld. 

The ancients appear to have spept their strength in 
the erection of public buildings. The houses of the com- 





With the air of a man who does a very great favor indeed, 


mon people seem to have had nothing special about 


them. Built of the ordinary black basaltic stone which 
abounds in the neighborhood, they have long since gone 
to ruin, probably in the shocks of earthquakes, West of 
the town stand two beautifully formed conical hills. 
Some of our party who ascended them found them to be 
extinct volceanoes,—one having a circular, cup-like crater 
in the top. Seen from a distance, these hills bear a 
striking resemblance to heaps of grain on a great thresh- 
ing-floor. This resemblance has not escaped the sharp 
eyes of the imaginative Arabs, who call them “‘ the grain- 
heaps of Pharaoh.” Local tradition associates them 
with the name of a notable oppressor of the people, the 
builder of the gandtir Fir‘aun (“ the arches of Pharaoh”’), 
the great aqueduct which stretches from the neighbor- 
bood of NawA past Der‘it toGadara. Having exhausted 
the people with taxes for the completion of this work, 
he finally seized all the grain in the land, and stored it 
here, ready for his own purposes. He sent a gigantic 
camel to fetch it, and, just as the unwieldy animal drew - 
near, the wrath of God was kindled against Pharach, 
and a bolt from the clouds blasted grain and camel to- 
gether, leaving two blackened heaps as monuments of 
the impotence of all earthly tyrants before the King of 
heaven. 

This town is believed by many to represent the ancient 
Philippopolis. True it is that “ Philip the Arabian,” a 
native of this region, having been elected emperor by the 
army in Syria about the middle of the third century,— 
244-249 A.D.,—founded a city in his native country, and 
adorned it in Roman fashion. But so little is known 
with certainty on the subject, that almost any considera- 
ble site in Haurin may claim the honor, if honor it be, 
The modern name of Shubba is said to be derived from 
the noble Moslem family of Shehib, who in the early 
years of the Mohammedan era came northward from 
Arabia Felix, and in their wanderings, before settling in 
Mt. Lebanon, made this city a temporary home. Rela- 
tives of the prophet of Arabia, they received distin- 
guished honor, and assumed a leading part in the affairs 
of the Lebanon. The name of Emir Beshir Sheb&b was 
well known in Eurgpe in the earlier half of this century, 
This prince of all the Lebanon fell in the year 1840; and 
the family, already shorn of much of its glory, went 
finally down amid the bloody revolutions of 1860, 

There is a prevailing belief among the uninstructed in 
all parts of the country, that the Franj—the name given 
to all Westerns—are literally loaded with gold. To this 
belief we owed a somewhat unpleasant experience. The 
avaricious old sheikh took counsel with a faithless one 
among our attendants, who evidently wished to smooth 
the road for his own return by satisfying the cupidity of 
the natives at our expense. He advised the sheikh to 
demand a most outrageous sum for our entertainment, 
in which demand the said faithless one should support 
him, The arrangement was at once agreed upon. Mean- 
time a second attendant, who bore no love to the former, 
having overheard the plot, revealed the whole. We de- 
cided the amount and manner of payment, taking care 
that there should be no reasonable ground of complaint. 
Findinz himself detected, the sheikh’s accomplice ignobly 
forsook him. When the money was put into his hand, 
with expressions of thanks for shelter afforded, the old 
man could not conceal his surprise, and it was some 
time ere he recovered sufficiently to hint that the sum 
was small, Just before we started, a few piastres extra 
were added, to save what little of dignity he possessed. 
He, as well as we, wished everything done in secret, 
knowing well that a report of his mean conduct spread- 
ing among his brother sheikhs in Jebel ed-Druze would 
prove fatal to his reputation, especially as Englize were 
in the question. This was the only display of meanness or 
stinginess we met with east of Jordan; and for even this, 
no doubt, our own servant was chiefly to blame, 

We left the city by the southern, the only double gate 
the city boasted, as it is still the best preserved. Here 
also the city wall is seen in something like its original 
proportions. Our way led straight southwards from the 
gate, along a track lined on either side with fallen and 
broken columns, which showed that the splendor of the 
old city had been by no means confined within the 
walls. A large pool had formed in the hollow to the 
right during winter, and, replenished by the previous 
night’s rain, afforded refreshment to the horses ere they 
faced the steep hill before them. By a zigzag path we 
soon ascended to a considerable height, finding far more 
various vegetation than we had thought possible. 

Riding thus along the western slopes of the mountain, 
a wonderful panorama spread out before us: Shuhba, 
which we had just left, black and desolate-looking on its 
blasted hill ; the whole extent of Hauran, el-Leja, Jaulan, 





and Gilead; Jebel esh-Sheikh, throwing high his gleams 
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ing shoulders in the northwest; while once again we 
could see the Safed hills and the uplands of Lower Gali- 
lee, with Tabor’s rounded cone distinctly visible above 
his fellows. We could almost trace all our wanderings 
from the point where we entered the Hauran, through 
the scorched fields of el-Leja, on to the mountain over 
which we were passing. And here it was impossible to 
avoid noting once more the dark spots over the far- 
stretching plains, marking the positions of ancient towns 
now waste and ruined. To the traveler in this country, 
almost fabulously rich in agricultural wealth, the phrase 
“a land of ruins” ever and anon returns, like the refrain 
of some sad song. 


Tiberias, Palestine. 





OPPORTUNITY. 
BY PROFESSOR JOEL SWARTZ, D.D. 


“He that does the best his circumstances allow,” says 
Dr. Young, “ does well, acts nobly; angels could do no 
inore,”” 

But, the circumstances being the same, the oppor- 
tunity or hindrance arising out of them would be very 
differently regarded by different individuals, or even by 
the same person ina different moral state or mood of 
mind. 

What may seem an insurmountable obstacle to one 
may serve only to arouse resolution in another, and be- 
come a spur to endeavor. To the slothful man, there is 
always “a lion in the way; a lion in the streets” (Prov. 
26: 18), while to the man who has the courage to draw 
near the appearance may be a harmless shadow, or even 
a stepping-stone to a higher plane and a broader and cor- 
recter view. 

Or, should the dreaded object be real, then, if met with 
the courage of a Samson or a David, a contest with it 
inight be followed by such a victory over it as, in the 
case of David (1 Sam. 17 : 86), would become both a plea 
and a preparation to meet and slay a Goliath. Still it 
must be admitted that even to the bravest there come 
times which so shut one up that he can do nothing more 


or better than to stand still and await ‘‘God’s oppor-' 


tunity,” which is often at the point of “‘ man’s extremity.” 

“ Their strength is to sit still.” Often so great is the 
tax of this passive attitude upon man’s feeble faith and 
patience, that, when called to bear it, he not unfre- 
quently reveals a surprising weakness. It is just here 
that the bold and aggressive often and utterly break 
down. Peter, calmly and restfully sleeping between the 
two soldiers in Herod’s prison, is greater than Napoleon 
fretting and pining on St. Helena. To neither was 
there any visible door of escape, and both were alike 
under the necessity of “‘ philosophically accepting the 
situation.” But how different their philosophy! One 
believed “ the angel of the Lord encampeth around them 
that fear him, and delivereth them,” and so calmly 
awaited the interposition of God’s messenger. 

The other had flattered himself with the vain delusion 
that he was “‘ The Man of Destiny,” and that “ God was 
always on the side of the strongest battalions.” But the 
star of his hope was set and his battalions were scattered 
at Waterloo. It is only to faith that divine messengers 
bring the key which opens the door of Hope, and it is 
this grace only which knows how to repose in peace until 
the order is given, “ Arise, and gird on thy sandals, and 
follow me.” 

And yet importunity often finds opportunity. The 
gate may, indeed, be closed alike to all, but to him who 
continues asking, seeking, knocking, the door shall be 
opened, while he who waits in idle despair remains hope- 
lessly without. It was the importunity of the widow in 
her hard and discouraging suit with the “unjust judge” 
which found the way of access to his forbidding presence 
and obtained her request. ‘“‘ Opportunity waits upon the 
willing mind.” 

And whilst it is in exvess of truth to say, “ Where 
there’s a will, there’s a way,” it is wonderfully in accord 
with experience to say that ‘‘God helps those that help 
themselves.” An equal opportunity once occurred to 
three men to immortalize their memory and to illustrate 
the meaning of the second table of the Decalogue,—to 
answer the question, “‘ And whois my neighbor?” “By 
chance,” said the Master (Luke 10 : 31-33), “ there came 
down a certain priest,...a Levite,...a Samaritan,” 
“that way.” How many of our opportunities seem, 
like this, to come “‘ by chance”! The priest and Levite 
“pass by on the other side.” Perhaps they are in haste 
to meet a waiting temple service at Jerusalem. 

~ They have not yet learned that mercy is better than 
sacrifice, and that love is the fulfilling of the law. So 
they passed on. To them the chance was a hindrance, 


Another comes whose duties may have been not less 
urgent. He has learned the spirit of the great precept, 
even if he has never heard the words, “ Do good unto all 
men as ye have opportunity.” Tohim this chance brings 
a supreme duty. Seizing it, the good Samaritan becomes 
a type of Christ and a model for all his followers. “Go 
thou and do likewise.” Go, disciple of the Master and 
brother of the race, and “by chance” thou shalt find 
the wounded and dying in thy pathway, and thou too 
mayest be a good Samaritan, The wounded of sin, the 
weary and heavy laden, the broken-hearted and despond- 
ing, await thy coming. Pass not by on the other side. 
Gettysburg, Pa. 





TRANSITION. 
BY PHILIP E, HOWARD. 


There are few towns in all the world so full of inspira- 
tion for the thoughtful traveler as Oxford, the very foun- 
tain-head of English learning. It is impossible to walk 
beneath her elms and through her grassy quadrangles 
without at least a momentary yearning for some portion 
of the wisdom which has made the name of Oxford dear 
to the world. 

Stand, if you will, on the bridge just under the wall 
of Magdalen College, whose tower lifts its head in noble 
superiority high above the elms of the river bank. The 
river is flowing silently beneath you; robins are flitting 
about in the scarlet and green of the foliage, and studi- 
ous, stalwart young fellows are pagsing back and forth 
through the gateway on the High Street. You wish you 
were among them as a fellow-student. Your mind begins 
to struggle out of its customary limits, and, with quicken- 
ing breath and sparkling eyes, you fancy that you are one 
of them. Your room is just within the sunlit quadran- 
gle.. Flowers cluster in rich profusion on the window- 
sill. Soft couches, well-filled bookcases, and picture-hung 
walls, await you when you have cleared the stairway, two 
steps at a time, and have thrown open the door. Your 
mind is working rapidly now. You have experienced 
all the delights and solid effort of the course, ahd you 
have come out an honor man with a fine record behind 
you, and a yet nobler one to be made beyond. And as 
you look eagerly into the future, your hopes and aspira- 
tions seem to crystallize into what you have longed for so 
earnestly,—a brilliant fame. 

It is hard to leave the bridge and the graceful tower; 
but you lose none of the reality of your vision while the 
colleges of Oxford cast their spell over you. Down the 
High Street you walk, with an altogether new spirit; for 
your vision had enough of truth in it to assure you of the 
possibility of its fulfilment. Christ Church, Magdalen, 
and New College stand with doors wide open, and beyond 
them you see the shining hills of fame, Surely there is 
nothing greater than the attaining to those heights. 

All aglow with these thoughts, you pass along the busy 
streets, when suddenly you catch the silver gleam of the 
Thames through an avenue of elms to the left; and it 
is not long before you are out upon the river itself, in a 
trim boat, bound for a pretty spot a mile or two below, 
of which the boatman has told you. The towers of 
Oxford seem somewhat lower as you float beyond the 
screen of elms that surrounds the town. Broad meadows 
are round about you, and children are sailing their tiny 
craft in the sheltered nooks of the river bank. Youcan 
just see the tower of Magdalen now, and suddenly it is 
quite hidden by a bend in the river. 

At first the stillness and simplicity of the meadow is 
oppressive. Your vision is not very dim as yet; but, as 
the tower of Magdalen disappears, you grow calmer. 
Soon your boat glides through a bit of shallow, and you 
turn to reconnoitre. A hamlet nestles on the river bank 
just ahead. The boat touches the shore, and, leaping 
out, you draw it in among the grasses. Instinctively 
you know that this is Iffley, the place to which the boat- 
man directed you. 

Iffey is almost unknown to you. There is little to 
commend it to one who is burning with ambition. The 
houses, to be sure, are quaint, and the setting sun is 
lighting up that little Norman church yonder most 
prettily. You peer under the foliage of the yew-trees 
to find the towers of Oxford, if possible, but they are not 
in sight. The churchyard has a low, vine-covered wall, 
parted by an oaken gate through which you push witha 
nonchalant air, and you cannot help noticing how peace- 
fal it is under the sighing trees, as with bared head you 
gaze up at the Norman tower. There is a modest sturdi- 
ness about that tower which is certainly attractive, and 
the vines seem to Qing lovingly to it in spite of its rude 
stonework. You enter the church very softly, and walk 





slowly up the aisle, until almost at the altar rail you 





take your seat in one of the bare pews, There is not, 
sound to break the stillness. Your vision of the tower, 
of Oxford and the hills of fame is growing dim. A») 
as you look up at the warm-tinted window over t\j. 
altar, your eyes rest upon the deep blue center of that 
window where the twilight glow breaks through pure 
white letters as they shine forth their holy message: “| 
am the true vine, ye are the branches.” 

Your eyes are flashing now, not with the light of am. 
bition, but with tears of humility; for Oxford, with al] 
her alluring splendor of man’s greatness, has faded en. 
tirely from your vision, and Iffley, clothed with the 
majestic simplicity of God’s greatness, rises up before 
you in its place as the symbol of that greatness which 
begins and ends with simple, unquestioning union of the 
branch with the Vine. 

It is good for us to pass from Oxford to Iffley. 

Philadelphia. 





A BIBLE TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE: 
A SUGGESTION. 


BY THE REV, FRANK 8, HUNNEWELL. 


There is a widespread feeling among Obristian workers 
that the standard of:teaching in our Sunday-schools 
should be raised. The pcm rec mertn of the people 
is increasing rapidly. The public schools and a free 
press are diffusing the light of knowledge on every hand. 
Education is the royal passion of the age. 

With this growth in public intelligence there comes 
the spirit of progress and the desire for improvement in 
all things. Nowhere has this spirit been more manifest 
than in the manner of imparting human knowledge. 
Methods of teaching that were in vogue twenty-five 
years ago will not answer now. The pupil of to-day 
knows more than did most teachers of fifty years ago. 
In every department of biblical lore our store of infor- 
mation has been marvelously increased. 

Now, considerations such as these force upon the 
Christian Church this practical question: Has the teach- 
ing in our Sunday-schools, both in methods and sub- 
stance, kept pace with the spirit of progress that we find 
in all other branches of instruction? Are we doing 
enough to meet the new demands made upon our Sun- 
day-schools by the increase in general intelligence and 
by the progress in biblical study ? 

I look to the teachers’-meeting as the point at which 
we should begin in our efforts to increase the efficiency 
of our Sunday-schools. It is with the teachers’-meeting 
that the present discussion has to do. 

I assume that every reader of The Sunday School 
Times believes in the teachers’-meeting as a necessary 
adjunct of the Sunday-school. And yet some figures in 
my possession would seem to stamp the assumption as 
utterly false. In a recent canvass of Sunday-schools in 
eastern Massachusetts, out of thirty-four schools only 
nine (less than one-third) reported a teachers’-meeting. 
But let figures argue as they may, every Sunday-school 
ought to support a teachers’-meeting. If theday-school 
teacher needs the help of normal training, how much 
more the Sunday-school teacher! There may be scat- 
tered country parishes where it is next to imposssible to 
maintain a teachers’-meeting: but such cases are rare, 
and I am convinced that they would become more rare 
if some such plan as I am about to suggest could be 
followed. 

The suggestion that I have to offer is the reorganiza- 
tion of the teachers’-meeting on the model of a union 
Bible teachers’ exchange. My plan inclaides the general 
features of the present teachers’-meeting, the normal 
class, and the Chautauqua circle. The two main features 
of this plan are: 

1. It is to be a union meeting of all the teachers of 
the various Sunday-schools. It should be interdenomi- 
national, In all small communities, in place of the 
several meetings of the individual schools, I would sub- 
stitute one union exchange. In large cities the schools 
of a given section might unite, 

The advantages of such a union meeting must be 
manifest to all. (1). It would tend to promote the unity 
of the churches. Co-operation in practical work is the 
best way to secure felléwship in life. (2). The inter- 
change of views among those differing from one another 
in their conception of truth would broaden the teacher’s 
range of ideas, and would promote a more comprehen- 
sive knowledge of the Bible. (3). The increased num- 
ber of those attending the meeting, should all the schools 
unite, would arouse enthusiasm and stimulate an interest 
in the meetings of the exchange. There is a magic in 
numbers which the Christian worker should always 





recognize and utilize. I feel sure that in many small 
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towns, where the teachers’-meetings have fallen through 
from lack of support, the union exchange could be 
sustained without difficulty. 

9. The other main feature of my plan is the exchange. 
Instead of having one person do all the studying for all 
the teachers (as is too often the rule in our teachers’- 
meetings), I would divide up and specialize the prepara- 
tion of the lesson. The meeting of the teachers would 
thus be in the nature of an exchange, where each would 
gather the fruits of the special study of the others. I 
have tried this plan in conducting a Chautauqua circle, 
and I know it to be helpful. Let me now unfold the 
particulars of my plan for the exchange. 

Get all your Sunday-school teachers together, and all 
other persons who may be interested in Bible study, and 
appoint a leader, whose sole duty it shall be to preside 
over the meetings, direct discussions, and “ keep things 
moving.” Select some competent person who shall be 
prepared to give a brief examination of the translation 
of the text and of all important questions of exegesis ; 
for remember, an intelligent study of the Bible must be 
based upon a good translation and a sound exegesis. 
This work would usually fall to one of the pastors, and 
it would furnish him with an excellent incentive to keep 
“brushed up” in his Greek and Hebrew.” Appoint one or 
more historians, who shall give a clear statement of the 
introductory history, and shall be prepared on all ques- 
tions connected with this branch of Bible study. To 
others assign the study ofall questions relating to bib- 
lical archeology, manners and customs, geography, etc. 

But it is not needful that I should give further par- 
ticulars here. This apportionment of the lesson study 
can be left to the discretion of the different exchanges. 
The main point that I would insist upon is the value of 
specializing the work. By this method I am sure you 
will secure a much more thorough study of the lesson 
than is possible where most of the work is done by one 
person. But in adopting this method, I certainly would 
not discourage the thorough study of the whole lesson 
by each individual teacher. Indeed, properly consid- 
ered, the werk of the exchange would be a great help to 

such study. 

With the consideration of the lesson itself completed, 

I would leave ample time for the discussion of two im- 
portant questions: (1) What are the-chief lessons to be 
drawn from the study? and (2) What is the best method 
of presenting the truth to the scholars? 
- Here is where the Sunday-school teacher is in greatest 
need of help. There aresome “ born” teachers who may 
not need such help. I sometimes hear of them, and they 
are the despair of my life. Most of our teachers, how- 
ever, are not ‘‘ born,” save of stern necessity. They are 
conscious of few, if any, special qualificatiofis for the 
work of teaching, and they undertake it simply from a 
sense of duty, and because they love the truth. These 
need help. The meeting of the exchange ought to make 
it easier for each teacher to know just “ how to go to 
work ” to teach the lesson. : 

I have already mentioned one or two good results that 
would flow from the organization of these exchanges. I 
want to notice others. 

These exchanges would constitute organized centers 
for the encouragement of a more general study of the 
Bible. In connection with the regular work of the ex- 
change, something could be done in the line of “ univer- 
sity extension.” Lectures could be arranged by specialists 
in different departments of Bible study which would be 
of great help to the teachers and to the churches at large. 

A good work could be done by the exchange in report- 
ing improved methods of Sunday-school work, and in 
advising in relation to the selection of books for the 
Sunday-school libraries. This, it seems to me, would 
constitute one of the most valuable missions of the ex- 
change. In a word, the exchange would form a good 
medium for the diffusion of all useful information bear- 
ing upon the work of the Sunday-school. 

For myself, I heartily wish that we might see a gen- 
eral movement towards organized Bible study in connec- 
tion with our Sunday-school work. There is a demand 
for it. We must have intelligent teachers in this en- 
lightened age. The time has gone when a superficial 
knowledge of the Bible, and the ability to repeat a few 
religious platitudes qualifies one to teach in the Sunday- 
school. We ought to prepare our teachers to give better 
instruction than that. We cannot hold our intelligent 
boys and girls in our schools unless the teaching is the 
best. The efficiency of our Sunday-schools must be 
strengthened. How shall it be done? As a possible 
solution of this problem, I offer the suggestion of the 
Union Bible Teachers’ Exchange. 


Whitman, Mass. 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


———— 


WHAT SPOILED THE PARTY. 
BY CHARLOTTE MELLEN PACKARD, 


“ Of course, I shall have a lovely time, mama. This 
birthday celebration has been thought of so long there 
can be no blunders; and Grace, in spite of her plain 
face, has such sweet manners. One who has everything 
heart could wish cannot be fretted and out of sorts like 
eus, who are obliged to plan and save, or go without.” 

“ Grace Drew is a sweet, unselfish girl,” replied Mrs, 
Ross, thoughtfully. “I wish my little daughter were as 
sel f-forgetful, as desirous to make those around her happy. 
Money and good advantages are not enough to make the 
world sunshiny. Can you believe it, Milicent?” 

Milly Ross shrugged her shoulders and twisted her 
slender bangles abuut two white wrists. 

“If you went to school, you would notice how a rich 
girl is followed and petted and flattered, mama. If I 
were in Grace’s place, I should have troops of friends, 
and perhaps,” in a grieved tone, “ you would admire me.” 

Mrs, Ross laid hér hand on Milicent’s very gently, and 
compelled the unwilling child to look at her. 

“You are my only girl; do you wonder that I long 
_to have you beantiful all through?” 

A gratified smile dimpled the cheek, soft as a rose-leaf, 
but a familiar frown returned as her mother continued : 

“T doubt very much whether the party proves pleasant 
to you; and if it does not, will you tell me frankly why 
you are so apt to miss the ‘real good time’ talked of? 
Use your mind, your eyes and ears, and discover the 
great secret. 

“Now go!” she added, cheerfully. 
and I will follow at tea-time.” 

So handsome Milly Ross, all white muslin, and lace, 
and delicate ribbons, tripped lightly off, and soon passed 
under the arch erected at the entrance to General Drew’s 
grounds, A host of-boys and girls, looking their best 
and chatting merrily, were scattered in every direction 
at the lake-shore, watching the swans, or sailing in the 
Pinafore; at the curious grotto, covered with blossom- 
ing vines, strolling in the winding paths or seated on 
rustic benches placed in inviting spots, while tennis and 
croquet attracted others immediately. 

Grace Drew was nowhere to be seen; instead, her 
cousin, Mabel Drew, assisted the lady of the house to 
receive and care for the strangers and friends asked to 
enjoy Grace's sixteenth birthday. 

“Tam so sorry!” Mrs. Drew was saying again and 
again, “Grace is sleeping off a dreadful headache, to 
which sheis liable. The excitement of getting ready was 
too great for her. We hope that she can appear later.” 

** Well, Grace has one thing that she never wished, I 
am sure! and I never had a headache in my life,” Mili- 
cent Ross reflected ; and at that moment a boy, hurry- 
ing past, called, 

“Tennis? Milly, you are fond of it,—aren’t you?” 

“ Just crazy!” the girl answered, starting to follow 
Harry Field, when little Anna Eldridge bounded toward 
her. 

“Oh! will you’ please be my partner at croquet? I 
cannot play nicely, but I am learning, and I am sure 
you could help me.” 

“Croquet? Iam sick to death of that, Anna, and I 
scarcely ever get a chance to play tennis this summer. 
| Isn’t there somebody else youcanask? I must go, dear, 
for Harry is calling;” and, catching the disappointed 
look of the shy child, she rushed on to forget it in the 
exciting amusement. 

What made this game a failure? It was not the fault 
of Harry or of John Murray, always polite and skilful, 
nor of Helen Dix, her especial crony just now. Surely 
the cloudless July day, with its soft wind and tossing 
leaves, did its best to create harmony on earth; but— 
but the old bitterness that spoiled many a good for Mili- 
cent distilled into this also. The shadow of her own 
selfish spirit traveled beside her wherever she went. 
Cariously enough, the other three of the quartet asked 
themselves if they had been clumsy or dull, the liveli- 
ness at the start seemed so to deeline. 

An unknown pleasure had been promised the young 


“Your father 





| Grace, and one of the family circle, delighted in orchids, 
| and had made a valuable collection of the baffling, ex- 
| quisite, or ugly specimens, half bird, half flower. The 
orchid-house was not large, and the visitors were to be 
admitted in detachments. Mr. Arnold had suggested 
that those boys and girls who were studying plant-life 


guests as an especial treat. Mr. Arnold, the uncle of | 


with interest should be received first. When the tennis 
games were ended, he called the company together and 
made this explanation necessary to a comfortable under- 
standing all round. 

“ Now is our time, Harry!” exclaimed Helen Dix, all 
aglow. “ You, Milly, who dislike botany, will not mind 
our going first,—will you? Harry and I are working to 
collect rare flowers, you know.” 

“‘T care more for the orchids than for anything on the 
place, and I do not see why you think me so ignorant 
because I like algebra better!” was the sharp rejoinder, 
as Milly turned away with an injured expression. ° 

Helen looked at Harry with a troubled glance. 

“Why, I did not mean to hurt your feelings, Milly. 
You have said that you hate botany, without knowing 
much about it.” 

It was Helen’s turn to be annoyed, but she spoke 
quietly, and the younger girl tried to recover herself and 
murmur an apologetic word or two. 

Harry Field interposed good-naturedly: “ Why can- 
not you two girls go in together? I will catch a chance 
somehow. I can hear frem outside, perhaps.” 

Milly brightened, but, instead of redeeming herself by 
graciously declining, she said: ‘‘A good idea! Boys 
can make places for themselves, always, Let us hurry, 
Helen!” 

As they walked away, Helen Dix looked back and 
nodded to express her vexation and regret. She was 
silent when Milly tried to talk easily, and, in response 
to the careless remark, “Girls ought always to have the 
first chance,’ she said coldly: “I do not see why; but 
Harry is a perfect gentleman.” 

“How disagreeable Helen can be! Of course she 
cares more for Harry Field than she does forme. I 
wonder if he thought me rude.” 

Her thoughts traveled far away from the scene she 
was so resolved to enjoy. She saw with unseeing eyes 
and heard with deaf ears, Harry Field was not to be 
discovered. She had pushed into the space he should 
have held with Helen, and the act had spoiled her own 
satisfaction as well as his. 


At six o’clock began the reception for older people, ~ 


and when supper was served out of doors for the younger 
ones, the beautiful dining-hall was opened for their 
parents and friends. Grace Drew appeared, looking 
very pale in her rose-colored gown, but smiling and 
cheerful, putting aside her trial at losing the chief 
amusements of her birthday /éte. 

Mrs. Ross, seated near a window, saw with pain the 
expression on Milly’s downcast face, as, quite uncon- 
scious of her mother’s nearness, she stood resting against 
a pillar, thinking over the mistakes of the last two hours, 

“‘Milly,”—she spoke in low, warning tones, thus bring- 
ing her close,—‘“‘ you mortify me, my child. Follow the 
rest, and try to be helpful.” 

And as Grace stepped to the piazza, cake-basket in 
hand, the young girl bounded forward, and begged to 
assist her gentle hostess. Milly was quite happy while 
assiduously trying to imitate the care-taking way she 
observed in others besides Grace Drew. At last she sat 
down with little Anna Eldridge and her mates, whose 
repast she shared and overlooked. Milly Ross was a 
very attractive girl when she exerted herself, and her 
prettiness pleased no less than her bright talk, Anna 
quickly forgot her small grievance, and Mrs. Drew 
stopped to say ‘Thank you, Miss Milly, for your aid,” 
giving a kind glance and smile that swelled the visitor's 
heart with satisfaction. ‘ 

Unfortunately,—or was it one of those “‘ happenings” 
that show us ourselves as others see us at our worst, at 
an awkward angle?—soon after, Milly overheard Helen 
Dix say to Harry Field, as they walked in a sheltered 
alley: “Selfishness is my horror. I hope I shall be 
chastised if ever I am guilty of such acts as hers, She 
must be blind to appearances; for Lizzie May said ‘ It is 
just like Milly Ross’ when I told her about the orchids.” 

Alas! the subject of criticism was not deaf, at least. 
Tears—hot, bitter, then sorrowful—filled her eyes as the 
severe truth pierced her like an arrow. 

“No; I think the party was a failure as far as pleasure 
goes;” she declared to her mother, next day. “Of 
course, I spoiled it for myself, and that is worst of all, 
Helen and Harry despise me. I cannot blame them, 
but I will try to remember, hereafter, that the way to be 
happy is, not to demand happiness, but to look at the 
things of others, as you have said.” 

Mrs. Ross kissed and comforted her daughter, who at 
fifteen was not past improvement. Harry Field and 
Helen Dix were first to alter their opinion of her, I am 
glad to say. 








Brunswick, Me. 
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LESSON HELPS. 


ew 
LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Fourth Quarter, 1892.] 







1, October 2.—Saul of Tarsus Converted..............cc.ccccreserereeree Acts 9 : 1-20 
2. October 9.—Dorcas Raised to Life........ ... Acts 9 : 32-43 
B. October 16.—Peter’s V isbn .........cccccccccccereseceveccsecenenensesennonne Acts 10 ; 1-20 
4. October 28.—Peter at Cesarea................... Aets 10 : 30-48 
5. October 40,—The Gospel Preached at Antioch.................. Acts 11 : 19-30 
6. November 6,—Peter Delivered from Prison........... cove Cts 12 : 1-17 
7. November 13.—The First Christian Missionaries............... Acts 13: 1-13 
8. November 20.—Paul's First Missionary Sermon............... Acts 13 : 26-43 
9. Nov. 27.~—The Aposties Turning to the Gentiles......Acts 13 : 44 to 14:7 
10. December 4.—Work Among the Gentiles...................:000008 Acts 4 ; 622 


11, December 11.—The Apostolic Councll..............0cseerseere 
12. December 18.—Review. 
13. December 25,—(Optional Lessons :) 
Pa eee IOs OE CTI 6. vasececcosdnsnonbsccosccsicesciscconcctenscsssesios Luke 2 : 8-20 
2. Abstinence for the Sake of Others.... Rom, 14 : 12-23 


Acts 15 : 12-29 





LESSON IV, SUNDAY, OCTOBER 23, 1892. 
Tite: PETER AT CESAREA. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Acts 10 : 30-48. Memory verses : 39-43.) 
COMMON VERSION. | REVISED VERSION. 


90 And Cor-n@li-ts said, Four 80 And Cornelius said, Four days 
days ago I was fasting until this ago, until this hour, I was 
hour; and at the ninth hour I) keeping the ninth hour of 
prayed in my house, and, behold, prayer in my house; and be- 
@man stood before mein bright; hold, a man stood before me 
clothing, $1 in bright apparel, and saith, 

$81 And said, Cor-né/li-is, thy Cornelius, thy prayer is heard, 
prayer is heard, and thine alms and thine alms are had in re- 

membrance in the sight of 


are had in remembrance in the 
sight of God. | 82 God. Send therefore to Joppa, 

82 Send therefore to Jép’pa, and and call unto thee Simon, who 
call hither 8i’mon, whose sur- is surnamed Peter; he lodgeth 
name is Pé’ter; he is lodged in in the house of Simon atanner, 
the house of one Si’‘mon a tanner | 33 by the sea side. Forthwith 
by the sea side: who, when he therefore I sent to thee; and 
cometh, shall speak unto thee. thou hast well done that thou 

88 Immediately therefore I sent art come, Now therefore we 
to thee ; and thou hast well done are all here present in the sight 
that thou art come. Now there- of God, to hear all things that 
fore are we all here present be- have been commanded thee of 
fore God, to hear all things that the Lord. And Peter opened 
are commanded thee of God. his mouth, and said, 

4 ¢ Then Péter opened his | Of a truth I perceive that 
mouth, and said, Of a truth I per- God is no respecter of persons; 
ceive that God is no respecter of | 35 but in every nation he that 
persons : feareth him, and worketh 

85 But in every nation he that righteousness, is acceptable to 
feareth him, and worketh right- | 36 him. 'The word which he 
eousness, is accepted with him. sent unto the children of Isra- 

36 The word which God sent el, preaching * good tidings of 
unto the children of Is’ra-el, peace by Jesus Christ (he is 
preaching peace by Jesus Christ : Lord of all)—that saying ye 
(he is Lord of all:) yourselves know, which was 

87 That word, J say, ye know, published throughout all Ju- 
which was published throughout dea, beginning from Galilee, 
all Ju-d@a, and began from Gar'i- after the baptism which John 
lee, after the baptism whith John | 38 preached ; even Jesus of Naza” 
preached ; reth, how that God anointed 

88 How God anointed Jesus of him with the Holy Ghost and 
Naz’a-réth with the Holy Ghost | with power: who went about 
and with power: who went about doing good, and healing all 
doing good, and healing all that that were oppressed of the 
were oppressed of the devil; for devil; for God was with him. 
God was with him. 39 And we are witnesses of all | 

89 And we are witnesses of all things which he did both in the 
things which he did both in the country of the Jews, and in 
land of the Jews, and in Je-ru’sa- Jerusalem ; whom also they 
lém ; whom they slew and hanged slew, hanging him on a tree. 
on a tree ; 40 Him God raised up the third 

40 Him God raised up the third day, and gave him to be made 
day, and shewed him openly ; 41 manifest, not to all the people, 

41 Not to allthe people, but un- | 
to witnesses chosen before of God, 
even to us, who did eat and drink 
with him after he rose from the | 
dead. | 42 

42 And he commanded us to | 
preach unto the people, and to | 
testify that it is he which was | 
ordained of God to be the Judge of | 43 
quick and dead. 

43 To him give all the prophets 
witness, that through his name 
whosoever believeth in him shall 
receive remission of sins. 

44 { While Péter yet spake these 
words, the Holy Ghost fell on all 
them which heard the word. 

45 And they of the circumcision 
which believed were astonished, | 
as many as came with Péter, be- 
Cause that on the Gén’tiles also | 


34 





87 





chosen before of God, even to 


7 


dead, And he charged us to 


receive remission of sins. 


all 
45 


Peter, 


Holy Ghost. 

46 For they heard them speak 
With tongues, and magnify God. 
Then answered Pé#'ter, 

47 Can any man forbid water, 
that these should not be baptized, 


tongues, and magnify 


Ghost as well as we? 

48 And he commanded them to | 
be baptized in the name of the 
Lord. Then prayed they him to 
tarry Certain days. 


Christ. 
to tarry certain days. 





1 Many ancient authorities read He sent he word unto. 
The American Revisers would substitute “ 


Holy Spirit” 
Ghost’ throughout. 


but unto witnesses that were 


us, who did eat and drink with 
him after he rose from the 


preach unto the people, and to 
testify that this is he which is 
ordained of God to be the Judge 
of quick and dead. To him 
bear all the prophets witness, 
that through his name every 
one that believeth on bim shall 


While Peter yet spake these 
words, the Holy Ghost fell on 
them which heard the 
word, Andthey ofthe circum- 
cision which believed were 
amazed, as many as came with 
because that on the 
Gentiles also was poured out 
Was poured out the gift of the | 46 the gift of the Holy Ghost, For 
they heard them speak with 
God. 
47 Then answered Peter, Can any 
man forbid the water, that 
these should not be baptized, 





LESSON PLAN. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER: Growth of the Christian Church. 


GoLpEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: So mightily grew the 
word of God and prevailed.—Acts 19 : 20. 


Lesson Toric: Aliens Turned to Brethren. 


1. The Alien’s Story, vs. 30-33. 

2. The Israelite’s Address, vs. 34-43. 

3. The Alien’s Endorsement, vs. 44-48. 
Gotpen Text: Through his name whosoever believeth in 
him shall receive remission of sins.—Acts 10 : 43. 


Lesson OUTLINE: { 


a 


Darty Home Reaprnas: 


M.—Acts 10 : 30-48. Aliens turned to brethren. 
T.—Acts 10 : 1-29. The alien and the Israelite. 
W.—Deut. 11 : 8-32. What God requires. 
T.—Rom. 2: 1-29. No respecter of persons. 
F.—Acts2:1-21. Descent of the Holy Ghost. 
S.—Acts 4 : 23-31. Receiving the Holy Ghost. 
$.—Acts 8 :5-17. Receiving the Holy Ghost. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. THE ALIEN’S STORY. 
1, Engaging in Prayer : 
I was keeping the ninth hour of prayer in my house (30). 
= 1 upon his knees three times a day, and prayed (Dan. 
PAL up into the temple at the hour of prayer (Acts 3 : 1). 
Peter went up upon the housetop to pray (Acts 10 : 9). 
Il. Receiving an Angel; 
A man stood before me in bright apparel (30). 
His appearance was as lightning (Matt. 28 : 3). 
Two men he = by them in white ap 4nyee (Acts 1 : 10). 
He saw ... an angel of God coming in unto him (Acts 10; 3). 
i. seeing High Commendation ; 
Thy prayer is heard, and thine alms are had in remembrance 
wen done, good and faithful servant (Matt. 25 ; 21). 
Th pray ers and thine alms are gone up for a memorial (Acts 10: 4). 
od s not unrighteous to forget your work (Heb. 6 : 10). 
IV. Hearing Explicit Command : 
Send therefore to Joppa, and call wnto thee Simon (32). 
This is the way, walk ye in it (Isa, 30 : 21). 
Whatsoever he saith unto you, do it (John 2 : 5), 
Send men to Joppa, and fetch one Simon (Acts 10 : 5), 
V. Obeying God’s Message : 
Forthwith therefore I sent to thee (33). 
According to all that God commanded him, so did he (Gen. 6 : 22). 
Having rehearsed all things unto them, he sent them (Acts 10 : 8). 
I was not disobedient unto the heavenly vision (Acts 26 : 19). 
Vi. Awaiting Divine Instruction : 
We are all here present .,. to hear all things (33). 


Speak ; for thy servant heareth (1 Sam. 3 : 10). 
To draw nigh to hear is better (Eccl. 5 : 1). 
I said, What shall I do, Lord? (Acts 22 : 10.) 


Il, THE ISRAELITE’S ADDRESS. 


1. God’s Impartiality Conceded : 
I perceive that God is no respecter of persons (34). 
The great God... . which regardeth not persons ne 10 : 17). 
Nor regardeth the rich more than the r (Job 34 19). 
There is no respect of persons with God (Rom. 2 : 11). 
i. God’s Gospel Stated : 
Preaching good tidings of peace by Jesus Christ (36). 
It is he that shall save his poole from their sins (Matt. 1 : 21). 
Good tidings of great joy... to all the ey ons (Luke 2 : 10). 
Whosoever believeth on him shall not put to shame (Rom. 10:11). 
Il, Jesus’ Work Described : 
Who went about doing good, and healing all (38). 
Some went about... teaching, ... and preaching, ... and healing 
(Matt. 4 : 23). 
He went round about the villages teaching (Mark 6 : 6). 
And go after that which is lost, until he find it (Luke 15 : 4). 
IV. Jesus’ Resurrection Affirmed: 
Him God raised up the third re (40). 
The Lord is risen indeed (Luke 24 : 
Whom God raised up, having An, the pangs of death (Acts 2 : 24), 
But God raised him up from the dead (Acts 13 >30), 
V. Full Salvation Proclaimed ; 
Every one that believeth on him shall receive remission of sins 
(43) 


He that believeth on the Son hath eternal life (John 3 : 36). 
Believe on the Lord Jesus, and thou shalt be saved (Acts 16 : 31). 
The blood of Jesus his Son cleanseth us from all sin (i John 1 : 7). 


Ill. THE ALIEN’S ENDORSEMENT. 
1. Endowed with the Holy Spir:t: 
The Holy Ghost fell on all them which heard the word (44). 


They were all filled with the Holy Ghost (Acts 4 : 31). 

Then laid oy o- hands on them, and they received the Holy 
Ghost (Acts , 

The Holy Ghost felt on them, even as on us (Acts 11 : 15). 


Hl. Inducted into Christian Work : 
They heard them speak with tongues, and magnify God (46), 


They shall speak with new tongues (Mark 16 : 17). 
They... began to ak with other tongues (Acts 2 : 4). 
To another divers kinds of tongues (1 Cor. 12: 10). 


ll, Admitted to Christian Baptism : 


Can any man forbid the water, that these should not be bap- 
tized ? (47.) 
Make ye of all the nations, baptizing them (Matt, 28 : 19), 
He that believeth and is sos shall be saved (Mark 16 : 16). 
What doth hinder me to be baptized? (Acts 8 : 36.) 


IV. Longing for Christian Fellowship : 





which have received the Holy 
which have received the Holy | 48 Ghost as wellas we? And he 

commanded them to be bap- | 
tized in the name of Jesus 
Then prayed they him 


208, the gospel 
for “ Holy 
i 





Then prayed they him to tarry certain days (48). 


| Ye are my disciples, if ye have love one to another (John 13 : 35). 

They continued steadfastly in the —— . fellowship (Acts2 2 : 42). 
| We ae assed out of death, . . because we love the brethren 
(1 Jobu $ : 14), 


Verse 30.—‘‘A man stood before: me in bright apparel.” (1) A 
prayerful seeker ; (2) An angelic visitor.—(1) A petition from man ; 
(2) A messenger from God. 

Verse 31.—‘‘ Thine alms are had in remembrance.” (1) Man's 
ay deeds ; (2) God’s loving remembrance. 

Verses 









God’s command ; (2) Cornelius’s obedience.—(1) Tyg 


I sent.” 
Ve : Fie. is no respecter of persons.’” (1) A truth 
o ” ta 
the Jaw; @) A truth welecmsed by the Gentile. nat to 
oad 36.—' Preaching good tidings of peace by Jesus Christ.” (1) 


7: shelanen of the gospel; (2) The channel of the gospel ; (3) The 
sion of the gospel. 

Verse 38.—‘‘Who went about doing good.” (1) Opportunity 
sa (2) Good done. 

Pars A charged us to preach unto the og (1) The 

divine charge ; (2) The important message ; (3) The appointed ay. 


ag me 
rse 44.—‘‘The Holy Ghost fell on all them which heard the 
word ** (1) The careful listeners; (2) The divine gift ; (3) The grand 
endowment, 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


CONDITION OF THE GENTILES. 


Ignorant of God (Rom, 1 ; 21; 1 Thess. 4 : 5). 

Without the law (Rom. 2:14; Eph. 2:12). 

Idolatrous (Rom. 1 : 23, 25 ; 1 Cor. 12: 2). 

Superstitious (Deut. 18:14; 1 Kings 18 : 27, 28). 

Depraved (Rom. 1 : 28-32 ; Eph. 4:19). 

Rebellious (Exod. 5:2 ; 2 Kings 18 : 35). 

Reproachful (Neh. 5 : 9; 1 Pet. 2:12), 

Hated of the Jews (Est. 9:1,5; Psa. 44:18, 14; 123:3; John4: 9), 





LESSON N SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING Even'ts.—Peter meets the messengers from 
Cornelius, and is told why they had come. §They remain 
with him until. the next day, when he went with them to 
Cesarea, accompanied by six of the brethren. The day fol- 
lowing, they reach Cesarea, and find Cornelius waiting for 
them, with his kindred and friends. Cornelius wished to do 
reverence to Peter, who forbade him. Meeting the assem- 
bled company, Peter teils that he, like the other Jews, did 
not consort with Gentiles, but that God had revealed to him 
not to call any man common or unclean; therefore he had 
come, and would know why he had been sent for. The 
answer of Cornelius begins the lesson, 

Piace.—Cesarea, in the house of Cornelius. 

Time.—The fourth day after the vision of Cornelius; the 
third after the vision of Peter. Probably in A.D. 40. 
PERsons.—Cornelius, with his kinsmen and near friends; 


»| Peter and the six brethren with him. 


Incrpents.—Cornelius tells the story of his vision, the 
time, the appearance of the angel, and his message. He says 
they are ready to hear what has been commanded Peter by 
the Lord. Peter acknowledges that God is no respecter of 
persons, proclaims the gospel, recounting the main facts from 
the baptism of John to the resurrection. He asserts the 
appearances of the risen Jesus, especially to the apostles as 
witnesses, and their commission to preach to the Jews (“the 
people”), and to testify that this is the judge of quick and 
dead. The witness of all the prophets is referred to, that re- 
mission of sins for the believer comes through his name. 
While Peter was speaking, the Holy Ghost fell on those that 
heard, greatly to the amazement of the Jewish believers; for 
the Gentiles also were speaking with tongues. Peter at once 
asks whether the water can be forbidden those who have 
received the Holy Ghost, and commands them to be baptized 
in the name of Jesus Christ. He remains with them for 
some time, at their request. 

PARALLEL Passaces.—The last lesson in part; Acts 11: 
5-18, 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verses 30-32.—And Cornelius said, Four days ago, until this 
hour, I was keeping the ninth hour of prayer in my house ;_ and 
behold, a man stood before me in bright apparel, and saith, Oor- 
nelius; thy prayer is heard, and thine alms are had in remem- 
brance in the sight of God, Send therefore to Joppa, and call 
unto thee Simon, who is surnamed Peter ; he lodgeth in the house 
of Simon a tanner, by the sea side: The expression in verse 30 
which refers to time is interpreted by different writers in two 
or three different ways. The Revised Version omits the 
words “fasting and,” following the verb “ was,” which are 
found in the Authorized Version, and are included by most 
of the best recent commentators in their renderings of the 
verse. If we read these words, the best explanation of the 
clauses seems to be this: “ Four days ago I was fasting until 
the hour of the day which is now present, and was praying at 
the nittth hour.” The thought thus is, that, on the day 
which was four days previous to that on which he was now 
speaking the words, Cornelius had fasted from the beginning 
of the day until the ninth hour. This ninth hour was the 
hour of prayer, and, as it arrived, he added, as it were, to his 
fasting the prayer which was appropriate to the hour; and 
at this hour the angel appeared. If we omit the words 
“fasting and,” as the oldest and best manuscripts do, the 
meaning would seem-to be that, on the fourth day previous, 
he was observing the third season of prayer (that at thé 
ninth hour of the day), up to the very time at which he was 
now (on the present day) speaking to Peter. The other ex- 
planation which is most worthy of mention is this: “For 
four days I was fasting up to this hour, and praying at the 
ninth hour.” This would indicate that he had been continu- 
ing a fast for four days, until the hour when he saw the 
vision. The vision thus followed a four days’ fasting. The 
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where the story of the angel’s appearing is given. They set 
forth the glory of the manifestation as it impressed itself 
upon the mind of Cornelius. The remaining words of these 
verses are substantially the same with those which have 
aiready been met in the lesson of last week. 

Verse 33.—Forthwith therefore I sent to thee; and thou ‘hast 
well done that thow art come. Now therefore we are all here 

t in the sight of God, to hear all things that have been com- 
manded thee of the Lord: The word “ forthwith ” corresponds 
with the immediateness of the action which is indicated in 
Acts10:7.—Inthe sight of God, . . . commanded thee of the Lord: 
These two expressions bear witness to the devoutness and piety 
of the centurion. They also show that he was prepared 
willingly and joyfully to hear whatever message God would 
send to him, and indicate his recognition of the fact that 
God was manifesting himself in all this that was happening 
in these days. He accepted Peter as a messenger from the 
divine Father, to whom he prayed, and in the worship of 
whom he found joy and hope for jhis soul. 

Verses 34, 35.—And Peter opened his mouth, and said, Of a 
truth I perceive that God is no respecter of persons: but in every 
nation he that feareth him, and worketh righteousness, is accept- 
able to him: The expression “opened his mouth, and said,” 
gives a kind of stateliness and solemnity to the words which 
follow, as setting forth a great truth,—in this case peculiarly 
impressive to the speaker, as connected with the revelation 
now clearly made to him.—No respecter of persons: The nega- 
tive statement, to which the positive one in Verse 35 stands 
in contrast. The meaning accordingly is, that God makes no 
differences between men, with reference to accepting them, on 
such grounds as nationality. The inward state, not the out- 
ward conditién, is the matter of all importance. The Chris- 
tian salvation was to be for all nations, Jews and Gentiles 
alike. This was the first revelation and proclamation of the 
truth of which Paul was afterwards to become a preacher 
far beyond the bounds of the Jewish people. * The apostle to 
the Jews prepares the way for the apostle to the Gentiles. 

Verses 36-38.—The word which he sent unto the children of 

Israel, preaching good tidings of peace by Jesus Christ (he is Lord 
of all)—that saying ye yourselves know, which was published 
throughout all Judea, beginning from Galilee, after the baptism 
which John preached ; ever Jesus of Nazareth, how that God 
anointed him with the Holy Ghost and with power: who went 
about doing good, and_healing all that were oppressed of the devil ; 
for God was with him: According to the rendering and punc- 
tuation of both the Revised and the Authorized Version, 
and according to what may be regarded as, on the whole, the 
best explanation of the original, we have here three objective 
words—namely, “the word” (v. 36), “that saying’”’ (v. 37), 
and “ Jesus of Nazareth” (v. 38)—dependent on the expres- 
sion “ ye yourselves know.” The word “saying” in verse 37 
represents a different Greek original from that which is repre- 
sented by “word” in verse 36. Perhaps it may be better 
regarded as “the matter spoken,” or spoken of, “in the 
word.” The three objective words thus designate the spoken 
word or message which was sent to the Jewish people; the 
subject-matter set forth in this spoken word or message; and 
Jesus and his history, which constituted this subject-matter. 
Of all this Peter, addressing his hearers who were assembled 
in the hguse of Cornelius, says that they had knowledge. We 
may suppose, therefore, that the facts concerning Jesus’ life 
and works, and the fact that he professed and was believed 
by his followers to be a messenger from God to the end of 
salvation, had already become known to these devout wor- 
shipers of God. This may easily have been the fact, as 
Cesarea was closely related to Jerusalem. The word “ peace” 
in verse 36 denotes “salvation,”—peace with God which 
involves salvation in itself.—He is Lord of all [men]: This 
expression is used, as we may believe, not only to indicate 
the exaltation of Jesus, but to suggest the universality of the 
salvation, as for all nations.—Jesus of Nuzareth: This objec- 
tive word is introduced for the purpose of setting forth the 
personal subject of the “saying” or “matter” of verse 37. 
What is intended by this objective word is set forth in the 
clauses which follow, “how that God anointed him,” ete. 
The clause “who went about,” etc., unfolds, as it were, and 
explains, the preceding clause.—For God was with him: That 
is, so with him that the divine power was his. 

Verses 39-41.—And we are witnesses of all things which he did 
both in the country of the Jews, and in Jerusalem ; whom also they 
slew, hanging him on a tree. Him God raised up the third day, 
and gave him to be made manifest, not to all the people, but wnto 
witnesses that were chosen before of God, even to us, who did eat 
and drink with him after he rose from the dead : The word “ we” 
of verse 39 is emphatic, and is connected by “and” with 
what precedes. The emphasis may be that of contrast: you 
know all this by report, we were eye-witnesses ; or it may 
perhaps be the emphasis of confirmation of the facts: we who 
speak to you are eye-witnesses of the truth of the word, etc. 
(vs. 36-38), and so confirm it to you.—ZIn the country of the 
Jews, and in Jerusalem: By these words Peter covers the whole 

sphere of the activity of Jesns, Galilee and Judea, as well as 

the capital city where his death occurred.— Whom they slew : 

The word “they” refers, apparently, to the Jews as the real 

authors and instigators of the slaying.—Him God raised up: 


Peter here proclaims the great fact on which the apostolic 
message rested, the resurrection of Jesus.— Who did eat and 
drink with him after, etc.: The reference is to occasions like 
those mentioned in Luke 24 and in the closing chapters of 
the other Gospels. Why it was ordered of God that the 
appearances of Jesus after he rose from the dead should have 
been only to those who had believed on him or had been in 
close union with him, we may not be able to determine. But 
the revelations of God have a sacredness in them, as they 
come nearest to the inner life, which those who have the 
inward preparation are best fitted to receive. 

Verses 42, 43.— And he charged us to preach unto the people, 
and to testify that this is he which is ordained of God to be the 
Judge of quick and dead. To him bear all the prophets witness, 
that through his name every one that believeth on him shall receive 
remission of sins.—The people: That is, the Jewish people. 
The charge given to the apostles was to go to their own peo- 
ple first and bear the message, and the gospel was to go out 
from this people to other nations. The testimony of the Old 
Testament prophets is added tothe testimony from the attested 
fact of the resurrection. The doctrine of faith and the doc- 
trine of salvation for all who have faith are presented in the 
closing words of Peter’s address. 

Verse 44-46.— While Peter yet spake these words, the Holy 
Ghost fell on all them which heard the word. And they of the cir- 
cumcision which believed were amazed, as many as came with 
Peter, because that on the Gentiles also was poured out the gift of 
the Holy Ghost. For they heard them speak with tongues, and 
magnify God: The coming of the Spirit upon these persons 
was, as it was elsewhere in these earliest days, a special 
éoming with power, accompanied by remarkable and miracu- 
lous manifestations. Such special manifestations were essen- 
tial in this case, as we might say, for the Jewish-Christian 
mind was to be convinced of the opening of the kingdom of 
God freely to the Gentiles.— They of the circumcision: These 
persons were, as we learn from verse 23 of this chapter, 
“certain of the brethren from Joppa,” who had come to the 
house of Cornelius with Peter. The new converts spoke with 
tongues, even as the apostles had spoken with tongues on the 
day of Pentecost. They also magnified God, as the apos- 
tles did. 

Verses 47, 48.—Then answered Peter, Can any man forbid 
the water, that these should not be baptized, which have received 
the Holy Ghost as well as we? And he commanded them to be 
baptized in the name of Jesus Christ. Then prayed they him to 
tarry certain days: It is suggestive of thought here that the 
Holy Spirit had come upon these disciples in this marvelous 
way before they were baptized. Baptism was only the sign 
and symbol of what had already taken place.—Can any man 
forbid the water: After the divine recognition, the human 
recognition could not be refused.—The water: That is, the 
water which pertained to the baptismal rite.—As well as we: 
That is, we who on the day of Pentecost received the Holy 
Ghost as manifested in the gift of tongues.—Jn the name: The 
name of Jesus, called upon the new, disciple, was the sphere 
within which the entire act of baptism, as it were, took place, 
and in which it had all its significance. — To tarry certain days: 
We may imagine the joy of this visit both to the household 
of Cornelius and to Peter, and the influence and teaching 
which resulted from it. 

Yale University. 


THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


Early on the morning after the arrival of the messengers 
from Cornelius, Peter was ready to start with them for 
Cesarea, taking with him six “brethren” of the church at 
| Joppa,—apparently to give more dignity to his arrival, but 
also, no doubt, to let the lesson from what might happen be 
generally made known. The three soldiers, we may assume, 
had slept on the floor in their clothes, as is usual in the 
East, so that few preparations would be necessary; but as 
two days were required to reach Cesarea, they arrived there 
only on the fourth day after the soldiers had left it. 

The coming of Peter, so mysteriously sought, naturally, on 
this account, was a great event to Cornelius; and he therefore 
had made it a time of special household rejoicing, his kins- 
men and near friends being invited to meet a stranger, who 
had been invited through an angelic intimation. That he 
had been so, raised Peter, indeed, to such dignity in the eyes 
of Cornelius, that, on his entering the room, the Roman, for- 
getting his pride of race and office, and the dislike, and even 
loathing, felt by his countrymen for the despised Jew, fell at 
the feet of Peter, as if he had been divine, or at least above 
other men, as might well be supposed from the heavenly 
vision. Cornelius had come forward to the door to meet 
him when he thus prostrated himself, but Peter at once 
raised him, telling him to stand up, for he, Peter, was only 
a man, and must not be thus honored. Then, still talk- 
ing with him, the apostle went in, to find himself amidst a 
large number of guests, who must have been very different, 
in social standing, from the circle in which he usually moved. 

Peter, however, wes not embarrassed, but with perfect ease 
told them that, as they knew, it was unlawful, according to 
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the customs of his people, for a Jew to associate with, or 
have anything to do with, one of any other nation; but God 
had shown him that he should call no man “common,”— 
that is, “profane,” or “unclean,”—and that, on this account, 
he had come without hesitation. The attitude of the Jew 
toward other races in those times was most insulting. They 
would not eat with any one but a Jew, or be alone with him, 
or travel with him, or bring home anything of his that had 
been lost. -All the world, in fact, was rigorously boycotted 
by a race which all races alike despised and hated. Peter 
the fisherman, for example, would not have érossed the 
threshold of this illustrious Roman till taught better by a vision 
from heaven; and the dignitaries who were hounding our 
Lord to death would not enter the Roman court of justice lest 
they should be defiled. Now, however, it was to be shown 
that in Christ there was neither circumcision nor uncircum- 
cision; that the wall of partition, to use Paul’s phrase, was 
broken down between them, and that God had made of one 
blood all nations, 

The universal brotherhood of man Jay hid in this new con- 
ception ; for there was as much need to enforce respect for 
humanity, as such, on the Gentile ason the Hebrew. The 
Roman looked on all, except the nations bound to him by 
treaties, as without rights, and had no more scruple in rob- 
bing or killing them than in slaying any wild animals, The 
“barbarian” was no more in his eyes than a walf or a dog, 
and to claim brotherhood for him with a Roman was simply 
ridiculous. Peter, however, was learning better. Yet it is 
hard to overcome hereditary prejudices; and he was to fall 
back, hereafter, from the high position he assumed with 
Cornelius, and grieve the stronger-minded Paul by his yield- 
ing to Jewish narrowness once more at Antioch. 

. In answer to his inquiry as to the motive in sending for 
him, Cornelius repeated, in full detail, the story of the vision, 
Four days before, he said, he had been fasting, from morning 
to the ninth hour,—that of evening prayer,—and during that 
hour a man, whom he knew by his shining garments to be a 
heavenly messenger, stood before him, and spoke as we have 
already related. The Roman was glad that Peter had come, 
and now he and all his guests would listen gratefully to all 
that the Lord had commanded him to say to them. 

The apostle instantly began to reply substantially as fol- 
lows: “I see, by all round me, that I was right, in my infer- 
ence from the vision granted me, that God does not show 
favor to men on any outward grounds of nationality or other 
reasons apart from moral considerations, but that he who 
fears him and lives a worthy life is acceptable to him, as one 
fit to be received into the Christian fold. The message sent 
by God to the Jews—the good tidings of peace by Jesus the 
Christ—you yourselves know; for it was published through- 
out-Judea, after having been spread through Galilee, the 
announcement of it beginning after the close of John’s bap- 
tizing, and was the burden preached by Jesus of Nazareth, 
who is Lord of all men, not of Jews only. As you know, he, 
as the Messiah, was anointed by God with the Holy Ghost 
and with power, and went about doing good, and healing all 
that were oppressed of the devil; for God was with him, 
And as to us apostles, we are witnesses of all he did, alike in 
the country at large and in Jerusalem; whom also the Jews 
crucified. Him, nevertlieless, God raised up on the third 
day, and granted that he should be seen,—not, indeed, by 
every one, but by witnesses whom God had chosen before his 
death: that is, by us, for we ate and drank with him after he 
had risen from the dead. Moreover, he charged us to preach 
to the people,—that is, to the Jews,—and to testify that he, 
and no other, is the chosen of God, in his free purpose, to be 
the Judge of those who shall be alive when he comes again, 
and also of those who are then already dead. To him all the 
prophets bear witness that forgiveness of sins is granted to 
every one who sincerely confesses his name, believing heartily 
upon bim.” 

Such words embodied the grand development of view which 
had been granted to the apostle, that the faith of Christ knew 
no distinction of nationality, and that henceforth Jew and 
Gentile stood on a common level before the universal Father, 
—a truth which is indeed the Magna Charta of humanity. 
The glowing words of Peter had now ended, but not before 
they had kindled the souls of the hearers to his own spiritual 
fervor, filling them with such a divine enthusiasm, at the 
great news that salvation was henceforth offered with equal 
freeness to all men, that they were already, before baptism, 
so penetrated by religious emotion as to be fitted to receive 
the gift of the Holy Spirit. Presently, therefore, this mys- 
terious grace was vouchsafed them, to the boundless amaze- 
ment of all the Jews present, who had come with Peter, and 
could not express their wonder that “on the Gentiles alse 
was poured out the gift of the Holy Spirit.” 

The heathen, then, were also the children of God. There 
could be no doubt of it ; for the fact that those present had 
received the Holy Spirit was plain, inasmuch as they broke 
out into speaking with tongues, which was a special mark, in 
those days, of the Spirit having been bestowed. We are not, 
however, to understand that they spoke with foreign tongues, 





like the apostles at Pentecost; for there is no statement of 
their having done so. The ancient Church had a “ gift” 
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which consisted in the speaking in a kind of rhapsody, as 
distinguished from intelligible, clear, and connected discourse; 
spiritual elevation having assumed an involuntary expres- 
sion, through sounds of which St. Paul tells us, that though 
they were a prayer of the Spirit, “the understanding was 
unfruitful” (1 Cor. 14:14). It is hard for us to realize such 
a form of religious excitement ; but we know that it found 
place in the early Church, though St. Paul thought so depre- 
ciatingly of it’ that he tells us he “had rather speak five 
words with his understanding, that he might instruct others 
also, than ten thousand words in a tongue” (1 Cor. 14: 19). 

Meanwhile, as the new converts “ magnified God” by this 
strange gift, Peter, turning to his Jewish companions, asked 
if any of them could forbid the water, that these persons 
should be baptized, who had received the Holy Ghost no less 
assuredly than had they themselves, who were Jews, In this 
appeal Peter took a very wise step, for Jewish bigotry would 
certainly fight hard against extending the suffrage of heaven 
to the hitherto despised and loathed heathen. We know, 
indeed, that, notwithstanding the apostle’s caution and the 
overpowering evidence of the good pleasure of God in the 
matter, the admission of the Gentiles to the Church provoked 
a long and bitter controversy, and led to the fiercest opposi- 
tion to the liberality of the Apostle Paul, who, after a time, 
definitely acted on this wide and just application of the mis- 
sion of the Saviour. 

Old Park, Bournemouth, England. 





THE FIRSTFRUITS OF THE GENTILES. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


The importance of the reception of Cornelius into the 
church is indicated by the detailed particularity of the nar- 
rative and by its repetitions, Both the visions are twice told, 
and the whole story is told over again by the Apostle to the 
Jerusalem church. Similarly Paul’s cbnversion is narrated 
in its place, and Paul’s own two accounts of it are given 
at full length, These two events are the poles on which the 
gospel, as it were, revolves, when it turns its bright side 
to the Gentiles sitting in darkness, and its dark one to the 
Jews, who had “ had the light,” and would not “ walk in it.” 
In so far as the present lesson repeats the last, it needs little 
remark, Its three paragraphs give us the seeker’s welcome 
of the light (vs. 30-34), the light-bearer’s lifting high of his 
lamp (vs. 35-43), and the joy of the reception of the light 
(vs. 44-48.) 

1, Cornelius’s brief address brings out his docility and pre- 
paredness, as well as his humility. Peter had already been 
told by the messengers of the angel's appearance, but Cor- 
nelius repeats it, as if in justification of venturing to send for 
the apostle. That an officer of the conqueror should feel it 
needful to explain his boldness in summoning a Jewish 
fisherman to come to him, proves that he regarded himself 
as the inferior. It was as little like the usual relations 
of the two nationalities as if an English officer in India 
should elaborately apologize to a Hindu ryot for having 
called him to his-quarters. The pride of race and of con- 
quest must have been crucified in Cornelius. The longing 
for spiritual light makes short work of earthly distinctions. 
Many a man in high position would sit at the feet of a peasant, 
if he were wise. If we want to know of Christ, we shall not 
ask whether our teacher belongs to our own rank, nor be too 
proud to learn of those below us in outward position, if they 
are above us in the kingdom. 

Note that we learn from Cornelius that he was engaged in 
prayer when the angel appeared. Luke had not mentioned 
that. Cornelius does so, not to advertise his devoutness, but 
to certify the divine origin of the vision. The illuminations 
as to conduct which reach us in our hours of devotion are 
generally to be trusted and obeyed. Observe, too, that he 
does not say that an “‘ angel” appeared, but calls him simply 
“aman in bright apparel.” The conception of angels was 
not familiar to the Roman mind, but of whatever nature the 
messenger was, Cornelius was sure that he came from God, 
and his radiant dress was the symbol of superhuman origin. 

A world of unspoken thankfulness and unacknowledged 
doubt is condensed into that reticent “Thou hast well done 
that thou art come.” It implies many wonderings whether 
the summons would be obeyed by this unknown Peter, and a 
great sense of relief, thankfulness, and welcome. People are 
sometimes Very anxious to get a teacher, and very indifferent 
to him when he has come. The earnestness of desire does 
not always guarantee the warmth of reception. But the 
beautiful preparedness of this heart for the word is most 
strongly expressed in Cornelius’s closing words. They breathe 
the spirit in which we should ever come to God’s messengers, 
When we are conscious of being in his presence, when we 
recognize that the words are not a man’s, but are “ commanded 
him of God,” and when we are all ears to listen, and our 
whole wills prepared to obey, we take the right atfitude, 
and may hope for a like blessing to that which fell on Cor- 
nelius. 

We cannot but note how, in these words of submissive 
teachableness, the strange inversion of position, which we 


have already remarked. is emphatically expressed. “The 






sons of the stranger” have indeed “come bending unto” the 
Jew. In that figure of the Roman centurion, with his stal- 
wart legionaries clustered round him, waiting to be told of 
God by the fisherman of Bethsaida, the purpose of Israel’s 
calling begins to be fulfilled, and we may see the prophecy of 
coming ages. 

2. No wonder that such an audience, in such a disposition, 
“opened Peter’s mouth.” That phrase does not merely mean 
“spoke,” but it suggests solemnity and a free flow of speech. 
It is parallel with “lifted up his voice,’ which is used in in- 
troducing Peter’s sermon on Pentecost, and may perhaps*hint 
at a parallel between the two events. This was the Pentecost 
of the Gentiles. The eagerness of the audience is a large 
factor in the power of the speaker, and one reason for cold, 
ineffectual sermons is found in cold, unexpectant hearers. 

Peter's address naturally begins with giving utterance to 
his own deeply moved recognition of the large truth brought 
him by this new, thrilling experience. It had taught him 
that national distinctions, even that God-appointed one be- 
tween Jew and Gentile, were of no account in determining a 
man’s “acceptance”? with God. These great words of Peter’s 
are pressed beyond their meaning when they are taken to 
imply that all religions are alike in God’s sight. If so, what 
was Peter doing in Cesarea. But they are narrowed unduly 
if taken only to mean that the men described’ as “fearing 
him, and working righteousness,” are capable of receiving 
the gospel. They go much farther than that. They admit 
that outside the limits of revelation there may be true fear 
of God, and a real hunger after, and practice of, righteous- 
ness; not, indeed, so complete as to exclude the need of 
“remission of sins” (v. 43), but still genuine. And they 
declare that where such types of character are found, their 
possessors are accepted of God. How few, or how many, 
such twinkling lights may have shone in the dark night of 
heatheniam, is not for us to inquire; nor need we doubt that 
all such have drawn their illumination from “the Life” 
who “is the Light of men,” nor dread that such belief in- 
fringes on the prerogative of Jesus Clirist as the world’s only 
Saviour. , 

The statement of the gospel to Cornelius has the charac- 
teristics of Peter’s earlier sermons, somewhat modified by his 
audience. It falls into two parts,—one, the repetition of the 
general idea of Jesus’ mission which was already possessed 
by his hearers, and, built on that, the fuller declaration which 
Peter and his fellows were appointed to “witness.” What- 
ever may be the grammatical construction of the loosely 
articulated first part, it appears clear that the three expres- 
sions, “the word” in verse 36, {that saying” in verse 37, 
and “ Jesus of Nazareth” in verse 38, stand in a kind of 
apposition, and are best taken as all governed by “ye know.” 
Verses 36-38, then, give the popular notion of Jesus as cur- 
rent among the Jews, and filtered, in more or less complete 
form, to Cornelius and his friends. 

But Peter cannot confine himself within the limits of that 
imadequate, blurred image of his Master, and is perforce con- 
strained to forgo his réle of repeater of it in order to interject 
worthier thoughts. This conflict in his mind between the 
poor reflection in common estimation and the glorious reality 
may account for the singularly broken construction. At all 
events, the impression as to Jesus popularly diffused to which 
he appeals, is simply that of a good man, from Nazareth, 
endowed with power which he used for beneficent purposes, 
working miracles and “ healing all that were oppressed of the 
devil,” and thus attesting (according to Nicodemus’s canon) 
that “ God was with him.” . 

If we are correct in regarding these verses as giving the 
substance of the popular conceptions, the difficulty which has 
been found in them, when taken as Peter’s statement of what 
he thought about Jesus, is done away, and their inadequacy 
is the very ground on which he builds his further declara- 
tions. But he cannot merely repeat these views, and begins 
his statement of them with words which go far beyond them, 
when he speaks of “ preaching good tidings of peace by Jesus 
Christ,” and still farther in that parenthesis, which - will 
wedge itself into his sentence, “ He is Lord of all.” The 
universal supremacy of Jesus has for its corollary the univer- 
sal destination of the gospel (Matt. 28 : 18, 19), and prepares 
the Roman listeners for the wider sweep of the “ word which 
he sent unto the children of Israel.” 

In verse 39, he comes to tell the farther, deeper truths 
which he and his brethren were appointed to witness. Note 
that the death of Christ here, as in the other earlier dis- 
courses, is presented only as showing the rejection of him by 
the Jews, and as the preliminary of the resurrection, and 
that no reference is made to its atoning power. What Peter 
is doing now is laying the broad foundation of fact on which 
afterward the superstructure of doctrine may be reared. 
Therefore he tells of the death and resurrection, establishes 
the competency of the witnesses of it by their familiar inter- 
course with the risen Lord, and declares the apostolic office 
to be that of witnesses. Whatever heights and depths of 
doctrine may be afterwards evolved from, or rather discerned 
to be involved in, the historical facts, it is never to be forgot- 
ten that the gospel is first and foremost a record of events 





that actually happened in the world, We hear much now 





about’ taking the spirit of Christianity and letting the shel] 
of supernatural events look after itself. But unless we hold 
by the facts, there will be no spirit for us to take. On the 
other hand, the fact that Jesus of Nazareth was crucified js 
not a gospel, unless we say with Paul, “ He died for our sing 
accotding to the scriptures, . . . and rose again the third day 
according to the scriptures.” The resurrection throws light 
on the cross, and converts the history of a death into the 
gospel of a sacrifice. ' 

Observe how the discourse rises to loftiest heights at the 
close, when it announces that this Jesus of Nazareth is the 
universal Judge, and when it summons other witnesses than 
Peter and his friends, even the tong series of prophets, who 
through ages had pointed on to this crucified Man, and de- 
clared thé remission of sins hung on his work. Mark the 
emphatic declaration of universality, and the plain setting 
forth of the condition which limits the universality. Mark 
the blessing offered and its inseparable connection with Jesus, 
That “ whosoever” flings dewn every barrier between Cor- 
nelius and Jesus. Peter did not know all the far-reaching 
issues of his proclamation, nor did he live always in accord- 
ance with it; but, in that hour of. high emotion, he saw the 
gospel as meant for the world, and his Lord as the Saviour 
of allmen, Christ alone gives remission of sins, and that is 
needed by those in every nation who fear God and work 
righteousness, Faith is the condition of receiving it, and 
that can be exercised by all who hear his word. 

3. The seed fell into good ground, and the joy with which 
it was anon received was no suspicious sign of shallow soil 
and swift withering, but a token of the preparedness of the 
hearers. The parallel with Pentecost is complete. The 
Holy Ghost descended, and the audible results were “ speak- 
ing with tongues.” It may be doubtful whether various lan- 
guages are meant, since “other” is omitted. Probably we 
have here rather the transition to the form of the gift, as it 
afterwards appeared in Corinth, ecstatic utterance of spiritual 
emotion, in sounds which do not appear to have belonged to 
any known languages, But, in any case, God manifested his 
reception of Cornelius into the church by these audible tokens 
of his Spirit’s presence. 

Note the difference between Peter’s emotions and those of 
his six companions “of the circumcision.” Their prejudices 
were not quite gone. They only wonder, at the confounding 
fact, that uncircumcised men receive the gift. They would 
have been quite disposed to welcome Cornelius and any Gen- 
tile into the church, if they first passed through the gate of 
Judaism. Not the admission of Gentiles, but their direct 
admission without going through the intervening stage of 
proselytism, was the innovation against which, from that day 
onwards, the Judaistic part of the church fiercely fought. 

On that day Peter, however, was true to the light, and 
commanded that the new converts should be baptized. Bap- 
tism followed the gift of the Spirit in this case. It is said to 
be an anomalous case and an exceptional sequence. But the 
order here strikes away the foundation of the contention that 
baptism is the means of conveying the Spirit, just as com- 
pletely as Peter’s delegating the task of baptizing to these six 
bréthren destroys the contention that it has to be adminis- 
tered by priestly hands. 

Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
: BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 
THE GOSPEL IN A WORD. 


If called upon to preach Christ to those who knew him not, 
what should we say? What arethe main facts? (1) Jesus 
was appointed of God; (2) filled with power; (8) able to 
save even the devil-possessed ; (4) slain by Jews; (5) raised 
by God from the dead; (6) to be the judge of living and dead; 
and (7) whosoever believeth on him shall receive remission 
of sins. Prophets testified to this before, and we after. That 
is all, 

The Holy Ghost fell on preacher and hearer, They shouted 
and praised God together. Nothing else could be expected. 
It was a faithful delivery of the clear gospel to devout listen- 
ers earnestly believing. “Nothing but Pentecost was in order. 
It astonished the circumcised, but it was God’s regular order 
for all ages, ours included. 

God providentially prepares both hearer and preacher. 
This preparation for receiving new truth was as much needed 
by Peter as Cornelius. Peter might have found it in Deu- 
teronomy 10:17, 2 Chronicles 19: 7, Job 34:19. But God 
is willing to reveal the same thing the twentieth time if the 
nineteenth does not avail. ; 

No one in either of these Pentecosts is exempted from 
being baptized. The rites of divine origin and injunction are 
for all. 

Teach the extent of salvation in the heathen world. But 
however devout, prayerful, given to almsgiving, and teaching 
his house and even soldiers to be devout, he needs to know 
Christ. If there are ten thousand Cornelian men in heathen 
China or Africa, hasten to send Christian Peter from Joppa. 

The mount of transfiguration and the child needing to be 
healed are not far apart. Peter's vision comes but a day 
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before the tramp on the hot sands to Cesarea, The vision 
is not even explained before heis set to walking. Indeed, the 
explanation can never come except by Peter’s obediently 
going to work, 

Over against Peter’s obedience was Cornelius living up to 
all the light he had, looking for more, working as directed to 
get more, assembling all his house to receive it. Over them 
both was the Holy Ghost directing them to the great consum- 
mation. “Oh that it now from heaven might fall!” 

University Park, Oolo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


A mm stood before me in bright apparel, and saith, Cornelius, 
thy prayer is heard, and*thine alms are had in remembrance in 
the sight of God (vs. 80,31). Prayers and alms go together 
as evidence of a right spirit, Prayer to God—right-minded 
prayer—indicates a loving faith in God. Almsgiving is an 
inevitable fruit of loving faith in God. Prayers and alms are 
an exhibit of faith and works; of a faith that is not dead, 
and therefore bears fruit in works, Praying without alms- 
giving indicates no living faith. Almsgiving without pray- 
ing indicates no faith at all. He who tells God that he loves 
him, and trusts him, and depends on him, and lives for him, 
while he refrains from using the means which God has put 
into his hands for the furtherance of God’s cause and the 
supply of God’s needy ones, shows to both God and his fel- 
lows that hid words are—only words, He, on theother hand, 
who bestows all his goods to feed the poor, or to build hos- 
pitals and churches, while he never goes to God to tell him 
of his love, or to ask his forgiveness and blessing, shows that 
he lacks that loving faith in God which seeks and finds com- 
munion with God. Prayers and alms must be found together, 
or neither of them will be to the real honor of God, or to the 
highest credit of man. 

Send therefore... and call unto thee Simon (v. 32). An 
angel from God cannot do a Christian preacher’s work, in 
teaching a needy soul the way of life. However differently 
God might have planned in this, this is clearly the way he 
has planned. A saved sinner has a part in bringing the news 
and the proffer of salvation to those who need to be, saved. 
Even where God interposes by a special miracle for the 
réscue of a soul, he calls on some Christian worker to have 
a share in the glorious undertaking: Philip must go and 
talk with the Ethiopian, Ananias with Saal, Peter with 
Cornelius. What an honoring of his redeemed children is 
this method of God in his plan of salvation! What a privi- 
lege to any one of us is it to be called in for a service like 
this! And since this is God’s way of working, how weighty 
a responsibility rests on every Christian who is summoned to 
speak for God to a fellow-sinner ! 

Thou hast well done that thou art come (v. 33). It is well for 
any man to heed a call from God, through whomsoever the 
message comes. It is well for him, whatever may be involved 
to others. God could do without him, but he cannot do with- 
out God. Even if the work to which he is summoned could 
get on well enough without his share in it, he cannot get on 
well enough without a share in that work. This is a thought 
to have in mind, when you are asked to take charge of a 
Sunday-school class, or to go and say a word to some needy 
soul, or to join in any particular Christian activity. If the 
call is from God, you will do well to act in accordance with 
it, however your preferences or fears might incline you. 

Of a truth I perceive'that God is no respecter of persons (v.34), 
And that is a good deal of a truth to perceive. There are a 
great many Christians who do not perceive it to-day. They 
can understand that God is no respecter of Jews above Gen- 
tiles,—such Gentiles as we are. But it is not quite clear to 
them that God does not, somehow, have more regard for a 
native-born, white, American citizen,—especially one of “ good 
family,” and of education and culture, and one “ well to do in 
the world,”—than he can have for a poor and illiterate 


. hegro, ora painted wild Indian, or a yellow-faced Chinaman; 


or even for one of the lower sort of white foreigners. At all 
events, if God is really no respecter of such distinctions as 
these, but actually looks at each individual in any and every 
nation of earth solely in the light of his character and spirit, 
—why, there’s where most of us differ from God as to the 
true standard of judgment! 

Peace by Jesus Christ (v.36). There is no other true peace 
than just that. Prayer and almsgiving on the part of one 
who is not a trusting disciple of Jesus may show a man’s 
longing for peace; but they will never, in and of themselves, 
give him peace. Only as a sinner finds a Saviour of sinners 
in whom he can rest himself for salvation, can he have 
spiritual rest. Whatever is one’s nationality, or training, or 
beliefs, or possessions, or conduct, or spirit, or character, he 
cannot have peace unless he has a Saviour ; and Jesus Christ 
is the only Saviour in the universe: “ Neither is there any 
other name under heaven, that is given among men, wherein 
we must be saved.” Peace by Jesus Christ is the only peace 
possible to us or to those whom we are enabled by any means 
to reach. 


remission of sina (v, 43). There are the terms of salvation, in 
all their scope and with all their limitations. The proffer is to 
all who hear it, The assurance is to all who accept it. It’s 
just that broad. It’s just that narrow. Any sinner who 
comes as a sinner, and trusts himself to the Saviour as his 
Saviour, shall reeeive remission of sins; jhe, and only he. It 
was John Berridge who thanked God for “that blessed word 
‘whosoever’” in the gospel invitations and promises, “If 
it had been written, ‘John Berridge may come,’ there might 
have been a doubt as to who was meant by it; for there may 
be a hundred John Berridges in the world. But with that 
word ‘ whosoever’ just there, there is no ‘room for question- 
ing.” Whosoever will, may come. Whosoever comes, shall 
receive, If you or yours are without remission of sins, whose 
fault is it? 

Then answered Peter, Can any man forbid the water, that these 
should not be baptized, which have received the Holy Ghost as well 
as wef (v. 47.) How hard it is to make all the texts of 
Scripture coincide with all the theologieal dogmas which 
have found a place in the modern mind! It would not be 
easy, for example, to prove from this text that the Holy 
Ghost comes to the believer in or through the rite of bap- 
tism, or that the Holy Ghost comes into the minds and 
hearts of none except the baptized. But there are those who 
would hold to the correctness of a dogma which is dear 
to the hearts of all in the denomination that they are con- 
nected with, in spite of their inability to conform it to the 
express statements of Scripture. And again there are those 
who acvept the plain words of the Bible as binding above 
any man-phrased system of doctrine. 


Philadelphia, 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A, F, SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


Remind the class of the lesson of last Sunday. Then catch 
up the intervening steps, which are given in Acts 10; 21-29. 
Picture the expectant throng gathered at the house of Cor- 
nelius, waiting for the message that Peter had for them. 
This will bring you to the lesson for to-day. 

The sermon that Peter preached was, of course, longer 
than that which is given in the text for to-day. He had 
much to say, and the andience was eager to hear the divine 
message. How long he spoke, we do not know; but at the 
close of his address a very solemn feeling came over the mul- 
titude, and presently the emotion passed all bounds and 
limits. As at the day of Pentecost, so now, the power of the 
Holy Spirit fell upon them, and they began to speak “ with 
tongues,” and magnify the power of God that had come 
to them through his Son. This amazed all the Jews present, 
for they never supposed that the Holy Spirit would be given 
to Gentiles who had not first become Jews. But Peter, 
taught by his vision, saw that God’s hand was in all this, 
and, seeing that God's Spirit had been poured out on the 
Gentiles, he went right ahead and baptized them all. 

Now, this lesson teaches us very clearly the truth that all 
who in sincerity seek for the truth shall find it. See how God 
guided this heathen man Cornelius! He wanted to find 
truth, and did what he knew was right, and to him God gave 


divine truth, On the other hand, there were all the priests 
in Jerusalem, who had the Word of God in their hands, who 
did not come out into the light. Their outward advantages 
were as ten to one compared to his; and yet, while he walked 
out of his darkness, they tarried in theirs, The cause of this 
difference lay in the hearts of these men, They wanted 
something else more than the truth, while he wanted the 
truth above all else. The result we see in our lesson. But 
God to-day stands as ready to lead any one out of darkness 
into light as he wasthen. In fact, God longs to shed light 
on the pathway of all his creatures; and if they. do not 
get light, it is not his fault, but theirs. 

This is true in heathen lands as well as in lands Christian. 


had heard of anything but the idolatry of his ancestors; but 


house did not eat the food that was daily put before them. 
This made him consider that they were not really gods, and 
from that day on he never again worshiped them. As yet he 
knew nothing of the truth as it is in Christ Jesus. But 
presently he came across a Bible in Chinese, and made up 
his mind that the God there spoken of was the true God. 
Then he went on from step'to step, God guiding him in a 
most wonderful way, till he came at last to a full knowledge 
of the truth as we hold it. So he was led, till at last he 
became the founder of the “ Doshisha,”—a Christian univer- 
sity in Japan. (Every teacher should read this wonderful 
story, for it is full of instruction in the way in which God 
leads those who are born in darkness.) We hear many argu- 
ments to-day about the galvation of the heathen, and some 
seem to believe that the heathen will be saved any way. 
We had better leave off being wiser than God’s Word, and 
hold to that. That teaches that in every nation he that 





Through his name every one that believeth on him shall receive 


fears God and works righteousness is accepted of him ; but it 


Look at the story of Joseph Neesima, the Japanese boy. 
Born and brought up in the midst of heathendom, he never 


at the age of fourteen he saw that the gods in his father’s 


does not say that in every nation he that worships idols and 

does iniquity is “among the company of the faithful.” I so 

fully believe in the love of God, that I also believe that any 

man in China or Japan who really wants the truth, will find 

it as itis in Jesus; and if any man does not find it, it is because 

he does not want it. ‘“ Let God be true, and every man a liar.” 

And if this be true of the heathen, how much more is it 

true of each scholar in this school! If any one here does not 

find the truth in Jesus, it is simply because he does not want 

it. “This is the condemnation, that light has come into the 

world, and men loved darkness rather than light.” 1 believe 

that.no man in the great day will stand up and truthfully 

say, “I wanted the light, but I could not find it.” In fact, I 

never found a man who had lived up to all the light that he 

had; and if he does not do that, surely he alone is responsible, 

Now call attention to the great success that attended the 

preaching of Peter. Was this because he was so especially 

eloquent? No, Was it on account of his great learning? 

No; for he was “an unlearned .and ignorant man.” I 

believe in learning, but if that is all that our good theological 

students have, theirs will always be a barren ministry. 

Whence, then, came that marvelous power? From the 
presence and work of the Holy Spirit; for though Paul may 
plant, and Apollos water, it is only God that giveth the 
increase, and that through the indwelling of his Spirit in the 
preacher. Not by might, nor by power, nor by eloquence, 
not by fine singing, nor by Moodys or Millses,’ but by my 
Spirit, saith the Lord of hosts, Let teacher and scholar ever 
bear this well in mind. All the teachers in the world 
cannot bring one primary scholar to the Master. All that 
we can do is to preach the word on the power of the 
Spirit. Never forget this, for in the indwelling of this 
blessed Spirit all our success depends. He it is who gives 
life; he it is who sustains life. This should be a great com- 
fort to each teacher ; for if you had to do this work of giving 
life to dead souls, you might as well stop right now in your 
class, shut up your book, and go home. But'remember that 
in all your work, if honestly done, you have the promise of 
his aid, just as much as Peter had, God is as anxious to 
save your scholars as he was to save Cornelius and his friends, 
So teach, then, with courage, looking to him for that blessing 
which maketh rich and addeth no sorrow. 

New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Question upon last week’s lesson to be sure that the chil- 
dren remember and understand the call for Peter to go from 
Joppa to Cesarea. The use of map or blackboard will greatly 
assist in questioning. How many men stood at Simon’s gate 
calling for Peter? Peter went down and told them that he 
was the one they were seeking, and asked why they. came, 
As they told him why, they were glad to praise their good 
master; they called him a just man, and said that he was 
well thought of by all the Jews, that they were sent to bring 
Peter because an angel sent by God had bidden Cornelius to 
do so. Peter kept the three men in Joppa to rest for the 
night ; and the next day Peter, with six of his friends from 


such farther guidance that he came into the full light of | the church in Joppa, started to go to Cesarea. 


Peter in Cesarea.—The third day after Peter’s vision the 
travelers reached the house of Cornelius. Peter and his 
company were expected, and Cornelius had asked some of his 
relatives and near friends to be there to receive them, Cor- 
nelius bowed low, as if in worship, before Peter, when he met 
him; but Peter took him up, and said, “Stand up; I myself © 
alsoam aman.” As Peter went into the Roman’s house, he 
reminded the people that it was unlawful for a Jew to come 
unto one of another nation, but that God had showed him 
that he should not call any man common or unclean, Then 
he asked Cornelius to tell why he had sent for him. 

Cornelius’s Words.—‘ Four days ago,” he said, “I was fast- 
ing, and at the hour of prayer, while I prayed, a man in 
bright robes stood in my house, and said, ‘ Cornelius, thy 
prayer is heard, and thine alms are had in remembrance in 
the sight of God. Send to Joppa for Simon Peter, in the 
house of Simon a tanner by the sea side, who shall speak to 
thee words, whereby thou shalt be saved, thou and all thy 
house.’” Cornelius knew by the angel’s words that God 
watched and heard him, and he felt that God was with them 
as they waited to hear what Peter would tell them; for Cor- 
nelius said, “ Now therefore we are all here present in the 
sight of God, to hear all things that have been commanded 
thee of the Lord.” i 

Peter's Words.—Peter began with our golden text of last 
week; whatisit? Peter had learned the meaning of his 
strange vision, that one whom he had once thought unclean 
because he was not a Jew might be accepted by God; for he 
said, “In every nation, whoever feareth God and worketh 
righteousness is acceptable to him.” Peter told those eager, 
listening people of Jesus of Nazareth, how he went about 
doing good and healing the sick. Peter could tell of it all; 
for he was with Jesus, and he said, we ar@ witnesses of all he 
did in Judea and in Jerusalem. He told how Jesus died 
and that God raised him from the grave on the third day; 
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that he lived and ate and drank with his friends after he 
arose from the dead ; and that he charged his disciples to 
preach to all people. He told the glad news that is in our 
golden text, that through the name of Jesus “ every one that 
believeth on him shall receive remission [forgiveness] of 
sins.” 

The Holy Spirit,—Cornelius, his household, and his guests, 
listened to Peter’s words; for it was the first time they had 
ever heard the good tidings of peace and forgiveness by Jesus 
Christ the Lord of all. Do all people now believe in Jesus 
Christ as their Saviour as soon as they can understand that 
he died on the cross in the place of sinners, so that their sins 
may be forgiven? Does every little child love Jesus, and 
want to be his own, the very first time he hears the story of 
his love and his death ? God sent the Holy Spirit wpon every 
one who heard Peter’s words that day. It was like the time 
on that wonderful day when the Holy Ghost was poured out 
in Jerusalem, when there was a sound like rushing wind, and 
parted tongues of flame seemed over their heads. What was 
that day called? In a Gentile house, in a Roman city, on a 
company of Gentiles, the Spirit came, and they spoke with 
tongues, and praised God. The Jews who came from Joppa 
with Peter were amazed when they heard and saw, and knew 
that the Gentiles had received salvation. These Gentiles, 
whom the Jews had despised because they were not of the 
race of God’s chosen people, had -really accepted the one 
whom the Jews had rejected; they had taken Christ as their 
Saviour, and believed every word that Peter had told them 
of God’s love and care, of his promises to send a Saviour ; and 
they knew that it had been fulfilled in Christ, who died on 
the cross. The men from Joppa heard the Gentiles speak 
with tongues; they knew that these had been accepted by 
God, and that other nations might receive blessing and 
salvation. 

In the Name of Jesus Christ.—Peter knew that he and all 
Jews had felt that a Gentile to be saved must first become a 
strict Jew, and follow all their forms of worship. When he 
saw the proof that these Gentiles were accepted by God as 
repentant sinners, forgiven for Christ’s sake, he knew that 
they should accept them as brethren. He asked the question 
if any could be unwilling that they should be baptized when 
they had received the Holy Ghost as truly as the Jews on the 
day of Pentecost. They were baptized, Cornelius and his 
company ; they were so thankful for the help Peter % 
that they begged him to stay with them. 

Cornelius’s Example.—-In how many ways ought we to be 
like Cornelius? He was a man of prayer; he loved God and 
loved his fellow-men ; he wanted his family and friends to be 
taught how to be saved. Hb wanted to be taught more of 
God, to know more clearly, and he obeyed God’s bidding as 
quickly as he knew his will. Can you feel sure that your 
prayers and service are kept in sweet remembrance in heaven ? 

Louisville, Ky. 
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ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


CrsAREA.—Cesarea, the city lying on the coast about mid- 
way between Carmel and Joppa, from which it is about thirty- 
three English miles distant, was at this time the political and 
military capital of Judea. Alone among its cities, it had no 
history, no Jewish associations. Created by Herod the Great, 
and named by him in honor of his Roman patron, it was 
essentially a Gentile colony. Here Herod and his successors 
' had had their palace, now the residence of the Roman pro- 
curator, who visited Jerusalem only on special occasions. A 
small reef, projecting into the sea, was utilized by the king in 
the construction of an artificial harbor, running out for a 
considerable distance, and compared by Josephus with the 
Pireus at Athens. The city remained the great port of 
Palestine for 1,280 years, till utterly destroyed by the Sultan 
Bibars. Ever since it has remained a picture of the most 
weird desolation, choked with briers and gigantic thistles, 
and not a solitary jnhabitant for miles around. As I have 
stood on the wall of one of its crumbling bastions, and looked 
out on the shore of the reef, strewn with prostrate columns, 
while marble shafts and granite blocks piled in the sea 
show the extent and massiveness of the ancient harbor, the 
scene seemed to preach ‘a silent sermon on the vanity of 
human schemes and the baffled struggle of art against nature. 
Cesarea has perished as utterly asthe dynasty of the Herods and 
the empire of Rome, of which it is still the ruined monument. 
The old walls embrace a circuit of more than a mile in diame- 
ter, while the later crusading city, of which the massive 
towers still remain, is shrunk within a tenth of the original 
area. Huge masses of masonry, held together by a cement 
harder far than stone, are tumbled about in all directions, as 
if the towers had been undermined and only partially fallen, 
or had been shattered by an earthquake. And this is all 
that remains of the first cradle of Gentile Christendom. Of 
the palace of Herod, where Pilate resided, where Felix and 
Festus successivel? listened to the preaching of Paul, where 
the apostle was chained for over two years, not a vestige 
remains that can be satisfactorily identified. 





Coryetius.—He was, from his name, a’ Roman citizen of 
high birth ; for the Cornelian clan was one of the most noble 
and distinguished of the historic families of the republic, and, 
from his official position as a centurion of the Italian “band,” 
or, rather, “cohort,” a man holding an important military 
position. The centdrion in the Roman army corresponded 
with the captain in a modern battalion, but was more inde- 
pendent than any regimental officer among ourselves, there 
being fewer intermediate grades; subalterns, majors, and 
lieutenant-colonels having no corresponding representatives 
in the Roman militaty organization, the military tribunes 
answering to our brigadiers, and the legate to our general 
commanding a division. The Jegions varied both in num- 
bers and arrangements at different periods, but generally con- 
sisted of ten cohorts, besides three hundred cavalry attached 
to each legion. But, besides these, there were special cohorts, 
—smaller bodies of picked troops, not legionaries. Such a 
one seems to have been the “Italian band,” or, more cor- 
rectly, “cohort,” in which Cornelius was an officer; resem- 
dling the “guards” in the French and English armies, the 
special body-guard of the governor or proconsul, and recruited 
only in Italy. At this time Judea had ceased to be a Roman 
province, and was ruled by Herod Agrippa I., to whom the 
Emperor Claudius [A.D. 41] had granted it as a kingdom. 
After his death [in A.D. 44] (Acts 12: 23) it again reverted 
to the direct sovereignty of Rome, under a procurator, and 
was never ruled again by a native prince. [Herod Agrippa 
II., before whom Paul made answer for himself, was king 
only of Chalcis in the Lebanon, with the right of appointing 
the high-priests in Jerusalem. Herod would naturally wish to 
have a bodyguard on whose fidelity he could rely, unaffected by 
the jealous factions of his people, and therefore would retain 
and still recruit in Italy his domestic troops. A contem- 
porary inscription mentions a cohort of Italian volunteers in 
Syria, and thus yields a powerful, because incidental, evidence 
of the accuracy of the sacred historian. 


The College, Durham, England. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 


JESUS CHRIST IS LORD OF ALL. | 


HIS WITNESS. aus wo WORK. 


PROPHETS. 


LPR BAPTIST. 


DISCIPLES. 


HEALING 


JuDcING MEN, 


SAVING 


BELIEVE ON HIM. 


A GOOD MAN FINDS JESUS, 


tu PEN 


‘*Thine alms are had in remembrance.”’ 
“We are all here present... to hear.’’ 
‘Through his name every one... shall receive.’ 


HAND. 
HEART. 
DOOR. 


IF ANY MAN WILL DO,... HE SHALL KNOW, 


HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“Who are these in bright array ?” 
“Remember me.” 

“Tn all my Lord’s appointed ways.” 
* Just as I am.” 

“ When peace like a river.” 

“My dear Redeemer, and my Lord.” 
“There are lonely hearts to cherish.”’ 
** My heart, that was heavy and sad.” 


QUESTION HINTS. 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLS. 


FOR THE TEACHER, 


For review, the superintendent’s questions-on:the previous 
lesson may be used. 


1. THe Reception (vs. 21-29).—What account of Cor- 


nelius did the messengers give? What was Peter’s first step 
away from Jewish prejudices against Gentiles? (v.23.) How 
many accompanied Peter on the morrow? (Acts 11: 12.) 
Were these Jews, or Gentiles? (v. 45.) Why were they 
taken along? What preparations made by Cornelius showed 
his trust in his dream? With what good motive did he 
gather his kindred and friends? What remarkable recep- 
tion was given Peter? How did hegeceive it? What must 
have been the subjects of the conversation outside the house? 
Why was it outside the house? What does the size of the 
company gathered show about the character of Cornelius ? 
2. THE AUDIENCE (vs. 30-33).— What connection between 





ee 
Cornelius’s fasting and Cornelius’s vision? (Rom. 8 : 13. 
Between his vision and his prayer? (Luke 1:10-13.) What 
share had his good deeds in gaining him this honor? (Jag 
4:8.) Could this bringing together of Peter and Corneliys 
have been accomplished by natural means? How? Why 
was it better as it was? (Judg. 6:17.) In what spirit dig 
Cornelius say to Peter, “Thou hast well done”? What ob. 
jection might a foolish man have raised to such praise? 
“ Present before God,”—what lesson is there in that for our 
gatherings? (Matt. 18:20.) What more than hearing js 
implied in Cornelius’s-statement? (Prov. 1: 8.) What js 
the value of a religious meeting for purposes merely of hear. 
ing? (Matt. 15: 8.) “How would Cornelius be sure whether 
Peter’s speech was from God or himself? 

3. THE Sermon (vs. 34-43).—Why must God be no re. 
specter of persons? (Acts 17: 26.) “What, in review, were 
the arguments which had taught Peter this? How was this 
doctrine in conflict with Jewisk opinion? How had that 
mistaken opinion arisen? (Gen. 15.) What are, then, the 
universal conditions of acceptance with God? What does 
acceptance with God involve? What keeps this from being 
“a doctrine of dead works”? Why is fear made one condi- 
tion? (Eccl. 12 : 13.) What “word” preached peace? 
(Luke 2: 14; John 14: 27.) How only was it confined to 
Israel by Christ? (Luke 24:47.) Why doés Peter insert 
“he is Lord of all” just here? In what sense did the 
“word” begin from Galilee? (John 1: 45, 46.) In what 
sense from Judea? (Heb. 7:14.) How may Cornelius and 
his friends have heard it? (Acts 8:40.) Is any element of 
Christ’s history omitted from Peter’s synopsis? If so, what? 
Why is the healing of demoniacs mentioned? (Mark 9 : 29.) 
In what sense was God with Christ as he never could be with 
man? (John 10: 30.) In what sense may God be with us 
also as he was with Christ? (John 14: 12, 20.) How, toa 
worldly eye, might Christ have made better choice of wit- 
nesses ? (Acts 4:13.) Why was his choice the best that 
could be made? If the apostles had been“ chosen before of 
God” for witnesses, what merit was there in their following 
Christ? Why was not Christ shown openly “to all the 
people”? (Luke 16:31.) With what words did Christ com- 
mamd preaching? (Acts 1:8; Matt. 28:19.) How was the 
testifying to Christ as an ordained judge of living and dead 
an adequate testimony? (John 5 : 22, 27; Rom. 12: 19.) 
Where do the prophets anticipate a gospel to the Gentiles? 
(Isa. 49: 6; Joel 2:32.) What does “through his name” 
(v. 43) modify ? 

4. Tue Baptism (vs. 44-48).—What does the coming of 
the Holy Spirit show concerning the character of the listen- 
ers, and their reception of Peter's words? Who were “they 
of the circumcision”? (Acts 11: 12.) What are some mod- 
ern extensions of the gift of the Holy Spirit that seemed at 
first strange innovations? What does “ poured out” suggest 
concerning the gift of the Spirit? (John 3: 34.) What was 
this “speaking with tongues”? Why did they “ magnify 
God”? (2'Cor. 9:15.) On what ground alone has any man 
a right to forbid baptism? (Rom. 15:7.) Why did they 
need the baptism of water, having received that of the 
Spirit ? (Matt. 28:19). What expression marks the com- 
pleteness of Peter’s conversion from Jewish exclusiveness? 
What motives might have urged Peter to lay claim toa little 
superior endowment of the Spirit? Why may Peter have 
refrained from baptizing ? (1 Cor. 1: 13-16.) What makes 
it likely that Peter tarried with them? (Acts11:3.) What 
evidence have we of Peter’s subsequent temporary return to 
Jewish prejudices?) Why is an unreasoning prejudice“so 
hard to shake off? What are some to which Christians often 
yield nowadays? 

FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


1. Where did Cornelius live ? 
to go to him ? 


2. Why did Peter hesitate 
3. Why did he go at last? , 4. How was he 
received’? 5. Concerning whom did Peter preach béfore 
Cornelius and his friends? 6. What was the substance of 
his testimony? (goldefi text.) 7. What was the result of his 
sermon? 8, See what a loss if Peter had not given up his 
prejudices, What are some prejudices that may keep us from 
doing work for Christ ? 
Boston, Mass. 





SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES. 


The exclusiveness we find among the Jews as regards com- 
munion with other peoples, was by no means confined to 
them. It was a common note of the ancient civilizations, ex- 
cept as imperial conquest had modified and relaxed it. The 
primitive man knew hisown kindred as descended from a 
common ancestor, united in a common worship, the inheritor 
of the same social traditions, possessor of the same rights. 
To this kinship community he gave his whole devotion. 
Any act was right that contributed to its safety or its welfare ; 
any was wrong which imperiled either. Even the claims of 
hospitality did not quench this clan feeling in the heart of a 
Jael when the enemy of her race lay asleep and in her 
power; and Deborah in the same spirit praises the killing of 
Sisera. The antagonism to all outside which made every 
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stranger an enemy, and the loyalty to all inside the bounds of 
the kindred, was @ religion in itself, and entwined itself 
around all their religious beliefs. Belief in the gods of the 
kindred, who loved it and hated its enemies, was a common 
element in all the religions, Conquests were wars for the 
destruction or the subjugation of the enemies of the gods. 
The Roman consul solemnly devoted the army of the enemy 
to the infernal powers before engaging in battle. The statutes 
of the gods of conquered peoples were brought in triumph 
to the national temples, as the ark of the covenant was car- 
ried to the temple of Dagon. In a religious sense, the 
stranger was unclean, as never having complied with the 
purifications of the native faith. Often their deities, even, 
were thus offensive. The peoples of two adjacent provinces 
of Egypt would be found each offering worship to some 
animal the other detested as impure. In India the Aryan 
conquerors ‘sundered themselves by the caste system from the 
conquered. The man of higher caste cannot eat anything 
the man of lower caste has cooked, nor take up anything he 
has touched, until it has been purified by being put on the 
ground. 

First the leveling influence of the great empires, and then 
more deeply the influence of Christian and also of Moslem 
ideas, have broken down these middle walls which divided 
the world. Men have learned that God “hath made of one 
every nation of men for to dwell on all the face of the earth.” 
The Athenians, to whom Paul said that, believed that they 
had sprang from the grasshoppers, and were not akin even to 
the other Greeks. The gospel thus anticipated modern eth- 
nology in asserting the unity of the race through its descent 
from a single pair, and the consequent kinship of all its mem- 
bers. It thus made possible the modern and-civilized form 
of society, in which neighborhood replaces kinship as the 
social tie, and the same law applies to all who are found within 
the national area, In antiquity nothing was more common 
than to find two codes in force in the same locality,—one that 
of a conquering people, and the other that of the conquered 
people. In the same way, as Hundeshagen shows, the con- 
ception of humanity, as carrying with it responsibilities and 
duties to men as men, without reference to kinships or even 
national ties, owes almost its existence, and certainly its vigor, 
to the influence of Christianity. The great Bible word 
“neighbor,” as meaning, not the man who holds your creed 
or belongs to your kindred, but the man God brings into your 
life, thus comes to its rights as defining the scope of Chris- 
tian duty. 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


God’s love goes out toward all who need it, and who have 
a sense of that need. Cornelius longed for the love of God, 
and therefore he prayed to God, and gave of his possessions 
to those who were in need,—as he also was in need. God 
looked on Cornelius in love, and sent a loving messenger to 
him from heaven, and another loving messenger from earth, 
to assure him that he was loved, 

All those who then heard God’s message of love believ- 
ingly, received the power of the Holy Ghost and joyed in 
the presence of the Spirit in their hearts. As it was in 
Peter’s day, so it isin our day. God loves those who need 
his love, and he gives it freely to all who will accept it. 
Dr. Bushnell has a sermon on the truth, “ Loving God is let- 
ting God love us.” And this is only a paraphrase of the 
saying of the Apostle of love: “ Herein is love, not that we 
loved God, but that he loved us, and sent his Son to be the 
propitiation for our sins.” 

And those who love God and are loved of God are made 
one in the love of his dear Son, whether they are Jews or 
Gentiles, bond or free, young or old; and they share together 
the Holy Spirit’s indwelling presence and power. “God is 
no respecier of persons,” and of this truth we are witnesses ; 
for if God’s love were of merit, rather than of need and long- 
ing on the part of those to whom it is given, who of us would 
have received it ? 


ADDED POINTS 


A man is more likely to have an answer from heaven when 
he is asking an answer from heaven, than at any other time. 
It is the man in prayer to whom the angel comes. 

But an angel cannot do the best work for a needy man. It 
requires a brother man to do that. The angel says, “Send 
for Peter,” 

Any man does well who does what God tells him to do. 
Peter does well to visit Cornelius, at God's direction. 

We can learn our duty toward those whom we call outcasts 
better by noting what God thinks of them than by asking 
what the best people think of them. 

The story for all peoples at all times is the story of Jesus 
as the manifestation of God’s love. 2 

Those who have experienced the love of God in Christ 
should bear witness to that love to those who have not ex- 
perienced it. 

The gospel itself is a trust and a charge. He who has it, 
has it to proclaim, not to enjoy selfishly. 


are “amazed” when they see how much more there is in it | among the Indians, Chinese, and Japanese in America 
than they supposed. (for which printed material is furnished); a hymn by 
the infant school ; a responsive exercise showing “ Our 
Duty ” towards the people of the western hemisphere ; 
WAYS OF WORKING an offering for these missions; a hymn; the distribu- 
: tion of the mite-boxes to the scholars (“to be kept and 
opened at Christmas”), in which they are to put further 
“COLUMBUS DAY” IN THE SUNDAY- _| gifts for the foreign missions of the church ; closing with 
SCHOOL. prayer and the benediction. 
As “Columbus Day” seems to hover between two By exercises similar to these,—the method being 
dates, the 12th and 21st of October, it may not be amiss | °qually useful in any denomination or local Sunday- 
to go a little farther, and say that any day for a year to school,—this general interest of the school-children in 
come might be a ‘Columbus Day,” when the discovery Columbus and the four-hundredth anniversary could be 
of America and its consequences would be the appro- turned to good account in fostering the spirit of mis- 
priate theme of the sermon, address, or missionary con- sions. Whatever the day chosen for such a missicnary 
cert. All the year the “Columbus” calendars and | Concert, it might be designated “Columbus Day.” 
holiday booklets, that now begin to load the bookstore | Already this idea has been carried out in the West- 
counters, will be reminders in thousands of homes, as minster Presbyterian Sunday-school of Minneapolis, on 
well as the daily press reports of the international Expo- the last Sunday of September, which, in that school, has 
sition. , If the theme be worn threadbare a few months | been observed as “ Rallying Day” for the last ten years, 
hence, at present it is of general interest. This year “Columbus Day” and “ Rallying Day” were 
Shall the Sunday-schools as well as the secular schools | Combined. Mr, W. M. Tenney writes that the Sunday- 
take advantage of this general interest, and share in it? |*chool room was decorated with wildflowers gathered 
In response to a call issued by the “ Executive Commit- | by the children. “ Above a mass of these, which stood 
tee of the Columbian Public School Celebration,”—con- | 0 the platform, a large picture of Christ was hung, a 
sisting of Francis Bellamy of Boston, and John W. | Photograph from Hoffman’s painting of ‘Christ and the 
Dickinson, Thomas B. Stockwell, W. R. Garrett, and Young Ruler.’ The topic, ‘America for Christ,’ was car- 
W. C. Hewitt, representatives respectively of the public ried through the program. The exercises were interest- 
schools in Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Tennessee, and ing, and enjoyed by a large number of visitors as well as 
Michigan,—there will be special exercises in many of by the school.” The program used at that time has an 
the public schools all over the land, all following the engraving of “The Landing of Columbus” on the title- 
same program, in part at least, as suggested by the | P®8° 
committee, with such additions as may be suited to 
local conditions. The date proposed is October 12, but WORK AND WORKERS. 
probably in many instances the 21st will be celebrated 
instead. The Executive Committee says to the “ thir- 
teen millions now in the public schools,” “You have CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1892. 
the chance to conduct a patriotic movement which will] | Maine, state, at Bath.............00.scscsssee seeeeees avedies October 11-13 
have a place in history, and will strengthen the Republic Vermont, state, at Brattleboro’,..........06 ..:++se+seeeeOctober 18-20 
through the coming century.” In the public schools of fohiies “ehee' ss ea at St. John, N. waar poe 
Philadelphia, for example, the day of celebration will | ~"""” ‘Ledy some rereeenies pirovenpenecinns ey ey 
be the a when the President’s proclamation will be New Hampshire, state, at Exeter ........... +0000 November 9-11 


: z F New Jersey, state (triennial), at Roseville...... November 16, 17 
read, the national flag will be saluted by the children, | G,, necticut (biennial), state, at New Britain... November 15-17 


as they repeat together slowly, “I pledge allegiance to | Tennessee, state, at Pulaski..........cssssss ssvepeees November 15-17 
my flag and the Republic for which it stands: one nation 


indivisible, with liberty and justice for all;” and there} AN INTERNATIONAL SUNDA Y-SCHOOL 
will be Scripture readings and prayer, the singing of BUILDING AT THE COLUMBIAN 


national hymns and songs, and addresses on the “‘ Mean- 
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ing of the Four Centuries,” EXPOSITION. 

More than one Sunday-scliool superintendent is ask- | Information concerning the proposed International 
ing, “ How can I make the most of this occasion? How Sunday-school building has already been given to the 
may it produce permanent spiritual results?” readers of The Sunday School Times through these 


In the Methodist Episcopal Sunday-schools the an- | Columns; and now Mr, B. F. Jacobs, chairman of the 
nual autumnal services of “Good Tidings Day” (in the | International Sunday-school Executive Committee, in a 
interest of their “Sunday-school Union” and “Tract | 8econd circular gives the following items to all who are 
Society”) will occur October 16, when the published | interested in Sunday-school work and the strengthening 
programs will be supplemented by many superintendents of Christian influences at the Columbian Exposition : 
and pastors with addresses on this theme and the history | At the meeting of the Executive Committee of the Inter- 
and outlook of the church. So in other denominations | 24tional Sunday-school Convention in connection with the con« 
special attention will be turned in this direction at their | ference of Sunday-school workers held in Chautauqua, New 
“ Harvest Home” or “Thanksgiving ” services York, August 13-16, 1892, the plan previously proposed for the 

No doubt aes many schools in all ities oille erection of a Sunday-school building in connection witk the 

pg 4 : ? | World’s Columbian Exposition, was duly reconsidered, 
at one time or another, make an offering toward the fifty 


, oer In answer to Circular No. 1, about fifteen hundred dollars 
thousand dollars desired for erecting “a model Sunday- | was contributed or pledged; but from all parts of the United 


school building of mammoth size” at the World’s Fair | States and Canada came earnest protests against the opening of 
in Chicago, to “ represent the many millions of Sunday- | the Exposition on the Lord’s Day, and against the erection of a 
school teachers and scholars in the United StateS and | Sunday-school building until that question was settled. These 
Canada.” The International Executive Committee has | #28W¢rs, without exception, gave promise of hearty co-operation 
issued a call for this sum, proposing October 28 as a day in case the decision meald be reached that the Exposition would 
for free-will offerings in the Sunday-schools, for this ob- = ae =o joke ps ogee spe pet den re 
ject, contributions to be sent to Mr. B. F. Jacobs, 99 Ah waug ely aren agers eg tort ag 


; : | gates of the Exposition are to remain closed upon the Lord’s 
Washington Street, Chicago. The date, however, may | Day, This action fairly binds the Sunday-school workers of 


be of less moment than the offering, should it be more | the United States and Canada to erect this building, and the 
convenient to make it later. conference unanimously decided that the effort should be made. 

Superintendents desiring to prepare exercises fora‘“‘Co-| The delay was so great that it has prevented our securing a 
lumbus Day” may get a hint from the method proposed | site for the building within the grounds of the Exposition, 
by the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions (53 Fifth | More than all the space at the Misposal of the commissioners 
Avenue, New York). This Board issues gratuitously to has already been applied for. It is pre believed that the 
any of the Sunday-schools in its domain as many mite- — palmer ae me seas s Day will make the 
boxes and copies of a specially prepared “ American wuiding mere serviesabte if'qrected without the grounda, Wap 


Missi E ise.” with 1 ; conveniently near to them. 
issionary Exercise,” with supplementary material, as| [y the proposition previously made, it was expected that the 


may be needed. Sunday, October 23, is suggested as the | building would be erected of wood, with a fire-proof coating 
day fer this missionary concert, with this program: | known as “staff,” similar to that used on the Exposition build- 
Singing, “ My country, ’tis of thee;” prayer for the | ings; but the erection of the building without the grounds will 
work of the church in the western hemisphere; re- | Tequire that it shall be built of brick, which will increase the 
sponsive reading of John 10: 1-18; a hymn; a five- | °*P®*, and it will also be necessary to lease the ground for 
minute address “telling of the discovery of North and Ce penyens. , ; ; 

South America, their early history and people, and The conference decided that it would be desirable to enlatge 


a yh the building so as to accommodate large gatherings of Christian 
present religious condition e (to be “simple and interest- | people, and to make it the center of otengdliutie dite in cons 
ing’); responsive exercises giving the facts of Presby- | nection with the Exposition. A large committee of well-knowil 





Those who think they lenow most of the goodness of God 





terian missions in South America and Mexico, and | Sundsy-school workers was appointed, with an auxiliary coms 
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mittee of ladies selected from the primary teachers, this com- 
mittee to have power to add to their number. 

The outlise of the work proposed is as follows : 

First : To exhibit a model Sunday-sehool building as an illus- 
tration of our work, and as a specimen that may be copied by 
others. 

Second : In this building, by maps, charts, plats, tables, pic- 
tures, books, papers, etc., to show the present condition of Sun- 
day-school work in different parts of the world, 

Third : To illustrate the growth and progress of the Sunday- 
school, For example: 

The earlier methods of teaching—that may be properly 
grouped with Sunday-school work. 

The beginning of modern Sunday-schools in England. 

Present methods of Sunday-school work—in Great Britain 
and all the English Colonies, and on the Continent of Europe, 
and throughout the world, as conducted by the London Sun- 
day-school Union, the French Sunday-school Union, and other 
national societies, the Foreign Sunday-school Association (of 
the United States), and by the different denominations, 

Pioneer Sunday-school work in America—as conducted by 
the American Sunday-school Union ; as conducted by the dif- 
ferent denominations; as promoted by conventions, institutes, 
etc, 

Advanced methods of organized Sunday-school work —as 
earried forward by the international, state, provincial, and ter- 
ritorial organizations, and by the different denominations; by 

rimary unions, union teachers’-meetings, normal classes, and 
the loyal Sunday-school army. 

The International lesson system—as shown by the work of 
the committee, and by the work of the publishers of Sunday- 
school papers, magazines, quarterlies, lesson ‘rolls, cards, pic- 
tures, books, maps, charts, banners, blackboards, ete. 

Practical methods in Sunday-school work—teachers’-meet- 
ings and training classes ; normal classes in the Sunday-school ; 
primary classes and kindergarten methods ; libraries, best books 
and systems; boys’ brigades and mission bands; industrial 
mhools connected with Sunday-schools; home elasses connected 
with Sunday-schools ; systematic house-to-house visitation, ete. 

Fourth: To use the building as a “ Sunday-school Headquar- 
ters and Reception Room” during the Exposition, and, if pos- 
sible, to use it as “headquarters for colporteur work’ and 
“personal Christian work ” on the ground. 

To arrange for holding special Sunday-school conferences 
and talks, addresses by well-known and qualified workers in 
various departments of Sunday-school work, for evangelistic 
meetings conducted by well-known evangelists and ministers, 
and to use it for such other purposes as may be determined by 
the International Executive Committee. 

It is proposed to offer premiums of $500, $250, $150, and $100, 
respectively, for the four best plans of a building, the awards to 
be made by a committee appointed by the International Sunday- 
school Executive Committee; the plans chosen to be the prop- 
erty of the committee, and to be placed on exhibition in the 
building. 

It is proposed to raise the sum of fifty thousand dollars for 
the building, and an additional sum for expenses, by contribu- 
tions from Sunday-schools and individuals, the collections to be 
made as follows : 

Each Sunday-school is requested to give an amount equal to 
not less than ten cents for each officer and teacher, and one cent 
for each scholar, connected with the school, (This is the 
smallest amount, and schools are requested to give a larger 
amount, if able to do so.) 

Contributions of not less than one dollar, and for as large an 
amount as possible, to be solicited from individuals. 

As soon as possible after the plans have been selected, en- 
graved certificates, containing a picture of the building, will be 
sent to each school contributing not less than the amount named 
above, giving the name and location of the school, and the 
amount given toward the building. And similar certificates 
will be sent to all individuals contributing one dollar or more. 
All contributions will be acknowledged by mail, and a record 
of the names of all schools and individuals, and the amount 
given by each, will be kept in the building during the fair. 

_ The conference unanimously approved of a vigorous effort to 
secure the funds necessary, and recommended the raising of 
fifty thousand dollars for the building by contributions from 
the Sunday-schools, young people’s societies, churches, and in- 
dividuals. They also recommend that the time for taking the 
collection be as near as possible to October 21, the anniversary 
(corrected date) of Columbus’s first landing in the New World, 

As the building committee will need all the time they can 
obtain for the perfection of their plans, ete., prompt action is 
requested from all contributors, and friends of the cause are 
urged to forward individual contributions at once. 

The special committee appointed at Chautauqua to take 
charge of the matter, have selected R. W. Hare, a well-known 
business man of Chicago (also treasurer of the Lllinois State 
Sunday-school Association), to act as treasurer of the building 
fund. Therefore all contributions for the “‘ World’s Fair Sun- 
day-school Building” should be forwarded to R. W. Hare, 
treasurer, No. 240 Fifth Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

In sending your contribution, give the name of your Sunday- 
school, the place where it is located, the denomination to which 
you belong, the total number of officers and teachers, the total 
number of scholars (all ages), and the amount of your contri- 
bution. 





When contributions are sent from individuals, give the name 
and address of each person who contributes one dollar or more, | 
god the amount given by each. 

The earnest co-operation of all the officers and members of | 





the executive committee of state, provincial, territorial, county 
or parish, and township organizations, and all pastors, officers, 
and teachers engaged in Sunday-school work, is solicited. 
In behalf of the International Sunday-school Executive Com- 
mittee and Conference. B. F. JACOBs, 
Chairman, 


BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


a 


MISSIONARY WORK IN AFRICA* 


An interesting account of the progfess of Christian 
work in Africa is presented by Dr. Robert N, Cust in a 
handsome volume entitled Africa Rediviva; or, The 
Occupation of Africa by Christian Missionaries of Eu- 
rope and North America. The author, who has been a 
frequent writer on missionary themes, and has had ex- 
perience in various foreign fields, is evidently a man of 
fads and prejudices, but of unquestionable zeal and con- 
siderable power of expression. Thus he begins with the 
neat remark that “ Africa used in the days of the elder 
world to be the corpus vile of Asia, inthe time of the 
Greeks and Romans, and in later centuries it became the 
corpus vile of Europe. In former years, Europeans used 
to steal Africans from Africa; now they are trying to 
steal Africa from the Africans. ... There is a kind of 
itch for taking possession of everything, as if the Creator 
had only been thinking of Europe when he made the 
world,” 

But while denouncing British as well as other selfish 
spoliation, and the avaricious getting of money by de- 
moralizing exportation of rum, etc., Dr. Cust keeps, for 
the most part, strictly to his purpose of presenting an 
evangelistic review. Notwithstanding the rivalries of 
missionaries, Catholic and Protestant, and mistaken 
methods here and there, he finds a great amount of self- 
sacrifice, even to death, and of beneficial work. ‘‘ The 
very presence of a missionary raises the moral standard 
of all,” by the introduction of schools, presses, hospitals, 
and home comforts, but chiefly by the resultant imita- 
tion of a righteous and decent life in morals and home 
regulation. At first the natives are surprised not to be 
killed or robbed; at the last they themselves become 
torch-bearers of religious flame,—kinder to parents, wiser 
toward children, helpful in the entire region, 

The author finds too much denominational rivalry 
among weak missions, but less than some have stated, 
even on the part of the Roman Catholics, who largely 
occupy untilled ground. ‘‘ Cardinal Lavigerie told me 
at Tunis in 1882 that he had positively ordered that no 
station was to be occupied by his agents within a certain 
distance of a Protestant mission.” The wise policy for 
the future, in Dr. Cust’s view, should be to stimulate 
local self-government, whether monarchial or republi- 
can; to increase a sense of justice on the part of Euro- 
peans in responsible positions; to suppress or greatly 
diminish traffic in liquor and firearms; and slowly to 
develop a self-supporting life on the part of the natives, 
evén though that life be not in a}l ways ideal, as yet, The 
crowning evil is the habit of obliterating or ignoring local 
and tribal rights. 4 

Less familiar notions of this particular adviser are 
that a standing error of Roman Catholic missionaries 
is “the wholesale purchase [so-called ‘redemption ’] 
of boys and girls from slave-dealers, to fill their schools 
and supply the material for construction of future Chris- 
tian ,communities,” and that Protestant missionaries 
are greatly encumbered by their large families and con- 
sequent cares, Protestant brotherhoods, with tempo- 
rary rules of celibacy, Dr. Cust thinks would prove 
useful. He also condemns the occasional well-meaning 
bestowal upon half-civilized and half-Christianized sav- 
ages of church and home comforts to which they are 
totally unaccustomed, and which are mischievously 
beyond their simple needs. The chapters of information 
are accompanied by well-made maps showing all mis- 
sionary stations of which the author could get informa- 
tion. These maps are to be kept under revision. Ap- 
pended are lists of languages spoken (111); translations 
of the Bible, entire or partial (67); and mission bodies at 
work (77). Of these, 57 are Protestant and 20 Roman; 
they have, respectively, 70 and 34 stations. The book 
closes with a tentative bibliography of the subject. 

The story of the eminently self-sacrificing and ‘corre- 
spondingly successful evangelistic work of Alexander 
Mackay in Africa has become widely familiar through 
the circulation of the interesting biography published a 








* Africa Rediviva; or, The Occupation of Africa by Christian Mis- 
sionaries of Europe and North America. By Robert.N. Cust, LL.D. 
$47 inches, cloth, pp. xi, 118. London: Elliot Stock. 

The Story of Mackay of Uganda. By his Sister. 734x5%4 inches, 
cloth, illustrated, pp. vii, 338. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. 
Price, $1.50. 
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fess years since. A sister of the missionary has noy 
effectively retold the tale for young readers in a brightly 
bound new volume, distinct from its predecessor, ang 
etititled The Story of Mackay of Uganda. The preface 
is somewhat superfluous, and not in the best taste, but 
the story itself is well told, without falling into the fre. 
quent mistake of “ writing down ”’ to children’s tastes oy 
capacities. Any decently intelligent boy or girl cap 
comprehend this book, and will be likely to find its 
pages both attractive in their records of adventure and 
profitable in their religious lessons, 





The interesting papers on the subject of The Speech of 
Monkeys, which Mr. R. L. Garner has been contributing 
to various periodicals, form the basis of the amplified 
chapters composing the volume bearing the above title, 
Mr. Garner is an enthusiast, and his zealous, and even 
affectionate, investigations in simian speech have elicited 
not a few facts which are instructive, and tend toward 
the development of a sense of kindness toward the lower 
animals. But certainly dogs, not to mention other crea- 
tures, display quite as fully as monkeys the thought, 
reason, and speech which, in the author’s view, may lie 
at the basis of an evolution, from monkey to man, of 
moral and social traits. Mr. Garner may not yet claim 
too much for his pets; but, so long as other animals 
nearly or fully share the monkey’s powers, while all 
stop so far short of man’s, the evolutionary hints in the 
volume must be modestly received. (7454 inches, 
cloth, pp. viii, 217. New York: Charles L. Webster 
& Co. Price, $1.00.) 

Another of the well-printed, copiously illustrated, and 
intelligently written books of travel and observation for 
which the Harper house has long been noted is On 
Canada’s Frontier, by Julian Ralph. The Dominion of 
Canada is a complex entity, in some'places and in some 
respects differing in no wise from parts of the United 
States, but elsewhere and otherwise being as foreign to 
most Americans as a European state might be. The 
picturesque or peculiar elements in Canadian life form 
Mr. Ralph’s theme, which he handles pleasantly and 
instructively. In some of the regions described, the 
spread of civilization and population is but slow; and 
thus we can, in a sense, contemporaneously view past 
conditions, (8}>5} inches, cloth, illustrated, pp. x, 325. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. Price, $2.50.) 

A wise scientific movement in recent years has been 
the study of folk-lore as a subdivision of anthropology, 
with an endeavor to apply to its investigation rational 
principles ot collation and comparison. The task is at 
best a hard one, and has been accompanied by too much 
guesswork or hasty generalization; but, making all 
allowances for sun-myth nonsense in the exposition of 
fairy tales and nursery rhymes, something has been 
gained, if only in the accumulation of carefully recorded 
ethnic tales. Mr. G. L. Gomme’s Ethnology in Folk 
Lore has rather too expansive a title, but its brief chap- 
ters are readable discussions of some points on the bor- 
der-line between race-characteristics and folk-legends. 
(7X5 inches, cloth, New York: D. Appleton & Co, 
Price, $1.00.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


An imperfect, but nevertheless interesting, ‘ Year- 
book of the Universities of the World” appeared some 
months ago in Strassburg, in the German language, and 
bearing the title of Minerva. The term “university” is 
employed in its pages with a more than American loose- 
ness of meaning, some institutions of little importance 
being admitted, while really significant “‘ colleges” are 
left out. Its editors are Dr. R. Kukula and K. J. Triib- 
ner. The book gives in alphabetical order the names of 
a hundred and forty-seven university towns in various 
countries, with their dates of establishment, terms of the 
academic year, attendance, faculties, courses, libraries, 
etc. Historically the University of Bologna heads the 
list, dating from the year 1119. The youngest is that of 
Gothenburg, Sweden. Since 1870 twenty “universities” 
have been established. The largest number of students 
at any single university’is at Paris, with 9,251 on the roll. 
The smallest faculty chronicled is that of Sierra Leone, 
Africa, there being but two professors, 


Process-work reproductions, in half tone, of photo- 
graphs of celebrities, are very common in nearly all the 
illustrated periodicals, and have, of course, the advan- 
tage that no middie-man, in the shape of an engraver, 
has altered the pose or the features of the sitter repre- 
sented in the sun-picture. But the development of 
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popular portraiture has dinialimaatey stimu- 
jated a desire, on the part of men as well 
as women, to adopt some strikingly artis- 
tic or otherwise effective position. Years 
ago, few celebrities not sentimentalists or 
military men cared to do more than sit 
for the most matter-of-fact picture ; but 
now a poet “ gives a side-glance and looks 
down,” like the maiden in Longfellow’s 
gong; another dresses himself as for a 
winter’s ride ; another affects the garb of a 
Greek philosopher; while still another 
prefers to discard neckties or linen col- 
lars. Among the portraits in a recent 
number of one of our magazines may be 
found the counterfeit presentment of a 
university professor, who, intentionally or 
unintentionally, gave his hands the most 
conspicuous position’ in the view; a 
Frenchman, likewise a professor, in fur 
cap, rests his head pensively on his hand, 
and reflectively bends his eyes to the 
floor; an astronomer, in white blouse, 
attitudinizes before a big telescope; an 
English man-of-letters, in hat and cloak, 
evidently{represents half an hour of pa- 
tient labor on the photographer’s part, in 
order to*secure the requisite amount of 
artificial “artlessness; while a popular 
novelist holds a cigarette in one hand, 
and puts the other into his trousers 
pocket. This element in current art 
cannot be called entirely praiseworthy 
or enjoyable, 





BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
152,500 copies, Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at anytime. The advertis- 
ing rateis $1.25 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per gent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform.amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for ashorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a@ position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far ag it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
theadvertising pages, All advertising, however, 
conditioned on anappearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advunce of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates, 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


False economy is practiced by people 
who buy inferior articles of food because cheaper 
than standard goods, Infants are entitled to the 
best food obtainable. It is a fact that the Gail 
Borden “ Eagle” Brand Condensed Milk 
— best infant food. Your grocer and druggist 
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Just Published, 


. . 
With Columbus in America. 
By C. FALKENHOReT. Illustrated. 1 vol., 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25; paper, 75 cents. 
A novel thrillingly interesting, brightly illuminag- 
ing the time in which the scene is laid. A souvenir: 


WORTHINGTON CO., 747 Broadway, N. Y. 


BUSHNELL’S 
Perfect Letter Copying | Books 


Are known and used all around the wor No Press 

Required. Useany good copying-ink. Note size, $1.00. 

Letter size, $1.30. Sent by mail on receipt of price. 
_Alvah Bushnell, 47 8. 4th St.. Phila., Pa. 
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For Sunday-school Be- 
wards. 50 samples sent for 
2% cents (stamps). LEONARD 
Pup, Co., Albany, N. Y. 

















BULLS TInN. 
Send 6 cents for specimen. 


GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM CO., 122 Nassau St.,N.Y. 
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Books by H. Clay Trumbull. | 





Friendship the Master-Passion. 


A book on the nature and history of friend- 
ship, and its place as a force in the world. 
ms (94%X7 — richly bound in cloth 

enclosed in Price, $8.00. 


The Knightly Soldier. 


A cnet of aoe! er Ward Camp. 
New an vised oo gee (5% x8 
inches), illustrated. Price, $1.50. r 
This is the life-story of an exceptional fine 
specimen of the best student-soldier of the |. 
nion. Just the book for wide-awake young 
men, for Sunday-school libraries and for young 
men’s associations. 


A Model Superintendent. 


A sketeh of the life and work of Henry P. 
Haven, of the International Lesson Commit- 
tee. It is an object lesson, showing how a 
superintendent actuall did his work. Bound 
in cloth, with a fine steel portrait of Mr. Haven. 

188 pages (547% inchés), Price, $1.00 


Yale Lectures on the Sunday-School. 


The Sunday- School: Its Origin, Mission, 
Methods, and Auxiliaries. The Lyman Bee- 
cher Lectures before Yale Divinity School for 
1888. TE pages. Handsomely bound in cloth. 


Teaching and Teachers. 

A book of 390 pages (74454 inches), bound 
in cloth. Price, i oO RE today the Sopa 
lar hand-book on Seotapesedl teaching. 


Hints on Child-Training. 


A series of thirty articles on the nature and 
scope and methods of the wise training of chil- 
dren. 311 pages (734534 inches). Price, $1.00. 


The Blood Covenant. 


An examination ofa primitive rite, and its 
bearings on Scripture. This is not, strictly 
speaking, a theological treatise, but it’ presents 
primitive facts by which theological opinions 
must be tested. A book of 350 pages (544x834 
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Kadesh-barnea. 


Theimportanceand parable site of Kadesh- 
barnea, with astory of a hunt for it, including 
studies of the route of the exodus and the 
southern boundary of the Holy Land. 

The book bas rare valueand fascination for 
biblical students, and for the unlearned Bible 
reader. It is also an attractive story of ad- 
venture quite out of the usual experience of 
capetens ev = in ue ener ot oe page| 

pages (7x 9 nches ‘WO maps an 

four full-page illystrations. Price, $ 


Principles and Practice. 


A series of brief essays in six volumes. Each 
volume complete in itself. 
These essays in the realm of character and 
of conduct, deal with fundamental principles 
nA their ir application to Bees “ace “ac inahen) 
re. r (64x nches), 
megs ~ Seg - tity bowed n cloth, and enclosed ina 
for less than a set. 


$2.50 a set, or ‘fifty cents a volume 
Two Northfield Sermons. 


1. Moral Color-Blindness. 
2. Our Duty of Making the Past a Success. 


These sermons were delivered before the 
conferences of college students at Northfield. 
Their practical lessons bear directly on present 
duty, and are an incitement to high endeavor 
in manly living. In one volume of 58 pages 
(5% X7% inches). Price, 30 cents, 


Light on the Story of Jonah. 


Important facts on recent Assyrian discov- 
eries are here brought to bear upon the Book 
= Jonah. The book can be read to advan 

all who are interested in the truth of t 
B ble story. 19 ges, with iasteetionn 
(544x7% inches). Price, 20 cents, 


The Ten Commandments as a Covenant 
of Love. 


A new view of the Ten Commandments in 
the light of Oriental methods of thought and 
manner of speech, 38 pages (544744 inches), 
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inches), Price, 2 00. 
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For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher, 
JOHN D. WATTLES, .1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Price, 25 cents. 
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THE BOOKS OF THE BIBLE ANALYZED. 


By A. Schultze, President of the Moravi 


an Theological Seminary. By mail, 2ic. 


To facilitate study of the Bible, every student should have at hand President Schultze’s 


Books of the Bible Analyzed. 


Of it The Interior, Chicago, has said : 


“In this small, paper-bound book the sacred writings are briefly analyzed, in order, for use in homes 


and Sabbath-schools, the ue purpose bein 
of the several books. “ 
book, his interest being rekindled, and his knowledge 


to impart an intelligent idea of the general contents and character 
udent of the Bible finds himself benefited bya frequent perusal of this little 


freshened and confirmed.” 


“The Bible in a nutshell,” * Bird's-eye view of the Bible,” “ An epitome of the 
Bible,” are some of the expressions made about President Schultze’s Books of the Bible 
Analyzed. Religious papers, without aepenten have most heartily recommended it as a 


welcome and efficient aid to Bible reading an 
ONE COPY, POSTPAID, 21 CENTS. 


study. 


FIVE COPIES, POSTP AID, $1.00. 


To aid its introduction into Sabbath-schools, I will make a special price for larger lots. 
. H. 8S. JONES, Lock Box 992, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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GENUINE *“ OXFORD” 
TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


‘Send for cata! 
THOS NELSON & SONS S 33 + 17th Street, New Y ork. 


E. & S. Teachers’ Bible, No. 2149. 


Minion ty “ Imdia” paper, bound in 
Realskim, full c calf lined. An elegant book. $!2. 
E. & J. B. YOUNG & CO., Cooper Union, New Yerk. 


Book Covers avo Library Numbers. 
P. F. Van Everen, 60 Ann St., N. Y. 


Mis, Craft's 5 Primay Tat nary Teacher § Quarter, 











Old Established & Reliablexi 
Washington, 
NEW JERSEY. 





VERY one in need of information on the eubjest 
of advertisin will do well to obtain a copy of 
“ Book for Advertisers,” 368 es, price one dollar. 
Mailed, pone ~ id, on receipt of price. Containsa 
careful ona on from teed ineriean Newspaper Di- 
rectory of all the best pa and class journals; gives 
the circulation rating 0’ Overy one, and a good deal of 
information about rates and other matters perpatnin 
to the business of advertising. Address ~— 
ADVERTISING BUREAU, 10 Spruce 8t., N. 
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Ww. Bav. Hazgison, 59 Finh Avenue New York City. 
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Boston Linen, Boston » Bond, and 
OUT OF Bunker Hill are superior in quality 
and moderate in price. Tr yoar stationer 
PAPE ? does not keep them, send 6c. for sam ples. 
j Samuel ard €o., Boston, M an. 


FLOWER. LOVERS. 
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MUSIC FOR 


CANTATAS. 


Singing Schools and Societies; 


Esther, the Beautiful Queen. 


By William B Bradbury. Has bad an enormous 
sale. Time of presentation, 2 hours; Viner 
in the book. (Orchestral parts may be rented, $5.00 

per month.) Price, 50 cen 


Belshazzar’s Feast, or the Fall of 
Babylon. * 


By G. F. Root. A dramatic cantata in ten scenes, 
with fine solos, part songs, an AS eS cent Hight char. 
acters; Jewish costumes, Pri ts. 


Pilgrim Fathers. 


y G. Root. An historical cantata of colonial 
times; cab {Panne K Price, 50 cents ; libretto, 12 cents, 


Daniel. 
Price, 50 cents, 
Ruth and Boaz. 


Price, paper, 65 cents, 


For Female Voices Only: 


Twin Sisters. 


Easy and pleasant. Price, 40 cents. 


Picnic. 


No action, no dialogue, one hour of solos, trios, 
choruses, etc. Price, 75 cents, 


Maud Irving. 


With dialogue and action. Price, 50 cents, 


New Flower Queen. 


A bright cantata for festive occasions; not difficult, 
Time, 2 hours ; 13 characters, Price, 60 cents. 


For Male and: Female Voices: 


Garden of Singing Flowers. 


By Holden, One simple scene; the only characters 
are the gardener aud the different flowers ; music is 
simple but pretty. Price, 40 cents; $3.60 per dozen. 


Gypsy Queen. 


In two acts; easy costumes and scenery. 
tionally good music, Price, 60 cents. 


Quixotic Quakers. 


A droll dialogue, with bright, humorous music, 
Price, 30 cents; $3.00 per dozen. 


The Jolly Farmers. 


For high-school, amateurclubs,etc. Price, 40cents; 


$3.60 per dozen, . 
Heroes of '76. 


Dramatic cantata of the Soveien, in three es 
Price, $1.00. Words only, 10 cents 


Old Folks’ Concert Tunes, 


Newly revised edition, greatly enlarged, AF pages 
from new plates. All the favorite com 
Billings, Swan, Holden, Read, Kimball, ae oe 
Price, 50 cents, ‘postpaid; $4.56 per dozen, not prepaid. 


Send for descriptive catalogue of cantatas for children, 
Sent free. 


O.iver Ditson ComPANy, 


453-463 Washington Street, Boston. 
C. H. Ditson & Co. J, E. Ditson & Co., 


867 Broadway, N. Y. 1228 Chestnut St., Phila. 
THE BEST HYMN BOOK 


FOR EVANGELISTIC SERVICE, 
SUNDAY-SCHOOLS, AND PRAYER-MEETING. 


GOSPEL HYMNS Nos, 5 and 6 


COMBINED. 
400 PAGES, 438 HYMNS. 


Music, $60 per 100; 70c. each by mail. 
Words, $20 per 100 ; 22c. each by mail. 


The John Church Co, | The Biglow & Main C0., 


74 West 4th St.. Cincinnati. | 76 East 9th St., New York. 


GATES OF ZION, 
FEAST OF THANKSGIVING 
CROWNING OF THE YEAR, 


are services of praise for temporal bless- 
ings. Music, recitations, e 


Excep- 








Price, 5 cts. each; the three for 10 cts. 
JOHN J. HOOD, *?tne?..” 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THe SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published weekly 
at following rates, for either old or new subscrib- 
ers, These rates include postage: 
COPY, ONE VEAL, ........-.-.reeseeere cos senenenrserses vee $1. 
copy, five years, full payment in advance... 5.00 

TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 
in advance, 

SCHOOL CLUBS. 

Shy tohost or any set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will be supplied with as many copies as may be de- 
sired, at the following yearly club rates: 

For any number of copies (more than one) mailed 
to individual addresses, $1.00 each. 

For five or more copies in a package to one address, 
SOcentseach. A package thus sent ts addressed to 
one son only, and no names can be written or 
prio on the separate papers. 

1 


The rs foraciub may be ordered sent partly 
to indtvidual addresses at $1.00 each, and partly ina 
package to one address, at 


cents each, when so de- 
The papers for a club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers ofa 
school get their mall matter from one post-oflice, and 
others in the same school get theirs from another, 
the papers will be sent accordingly. ‘This applies to 
*kage clubs, at the fifty-cent rate, to the extent that 
reed nubs may be divided into packages of five or 
more, if desired. 


FREE COPIES. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for inaclub ofeither 
character, The free copies for package clubs cannot 
well be sent separately, but will be Included in the 


Pe ddltions may be made‘at any time to a club—such 

additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 

with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to 

be the proportionate share of the yearly club rate. 
Schools that are open during only a portion of the 
ear, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
meas the papers may be required. 


CHANGE GF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is malied, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
& year, may have the address changed at any time 
without charge. Members of package clubs do not 
have this privilege, but any such may have his paper 
changed from the package to an individual address, 
by paying fifty cents, the difference in the priceof the 
two classes of subscriptions, or may order an extra 
copy of the paper sent to a vacation address, at the 
vale of three cents a week for a short term, or twenty- 
five cents for three months. 

bscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

If aclub subscription is renewed by some other = 
gon than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such person will oblige the publisher by stating that 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
Formed last Year WY ooo... ccceneeeeercnegeereres 

he paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 

the time paid for, unless by special request. ‘The pa- 

pers for a club will invariably be discontinued at the 

expiration of the subscripilon. Renewals should 
re be made early. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to en- 
able all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be 
gent free, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to ony of the 
‘countries enibraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
i the following rates, which juclude postere: 

shillings. 


copy, one year, 
‘wo or more copies, one year, 6shillings each. 
6 shillings each. 


ministers and missiouaries, 
for one or more copies, 
To secure the above rates for two or more copies, the 
rs must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
t either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
age to one address, whichever may be preferred 
the subscribers. 
Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates the 
r to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
gu Ibers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street Philadelphia. 
P.O, Box 1550. 














Every helpless invalid can be lifted 
INVALI D from rolling-chaitr to a bed, or from 
one position to another, with ease 


and safety, by the use of the won- 
LIFTER derful Invalid Lifter. Send four 
* cents fora book. Getone for your 


invalid friend. It is a helper that never grows weary. 
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BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
Grocer ht to have it on sale. Ask him for it 

D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop., 233 N. 24 St., Phila. Pa. | 


INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE. 


No trouble, no boiling, always . Putupini® 
tin cans at 7c. STEPHEN F. WHITMAN &5S0N, 
inventors and only manufacturers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Artistic Wall Paper 


ou know how to get it? We can tel; 
you —100 samples for 5 cents. Prices, 5 to 60 cts. a roll 


a. L. DIAMENT & CO,, 1206 Market St., Phila. 








We cannot explain how a 
man gains a pound a day by 
taking an ounce a day of 
Scott's Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—it happens sometimes. 

It is food that he can di- 
gest; we understand that. 
But it must be more than 
food to give more than the 
whole of itself. 

He has been losing flesh 
because he did not »get from 
his food the fat he needed. 
Scott’s Emulsion sets his 
machinery working again. 

Shall we send you a book’ 
ON CAREFUL LIVING? Free, 


se. 


Buy of your grocer a 25-cent } 
package of Kem-Kom—dissolve } 
it in water—a minute’s stir- s 
ring does it—sprinkle your coal 
in the bin— your 
coal gains 25 per 
cent. or more— 
there’s no coal 
gas—no clink- 


ss eee eee eee eee 


tle smoke 4 

- aot and soot] 

= —quick, hot firess 
—absolutely harmless —If your 4 
grocer hasn’t it, send name of! 


Scorr & Bownz, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York. 
_ Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do. $1. 





and beautiful. at druggists or by mail 60 ets, 44 Stone St, N.Y. 


w) (37) An elegant dressing. Elegant! — — 
ou PP AY, perfumed. Removes all im mn >{ Brown’s ) ©” your 
‘yr W521] ties from the scalp. Prevents 
eZ 


grocer and six 2-cent stamps— 5 
we will send you trial package. ¢ 


Standard Coal & Fuel Co., 57 Milk Street, 
Boston. 
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Boots 





a {7 ness, gray hair, and dandruff, 


French 
Makes the hair grow thick, soft and 


Dressing | shoes. 
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The Knightly Soldier. | 


By CHAPLAIN H. CLAY TRUMBULL, 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION, 


This book is the life-story of Major Henry Ward Camp, an 
exceptionally fine specimen of the best student-soldier of the 
Union. His biographer was his intimate friend, and his close 
companion in camp, in field, and in prison. The book was writ- 
teh under the pressure of active service in the field,.and glows 
with the inspiration of that service. 
sonal stories of the war. 


It is unique among the per- 


“We are glad to see a ‘new and revised’ edition of ‘The Knightly Soldiér.’ 

Not that the first edition required ‘revision’ of any kind, but simply for the merit 
of the book from the first, and its value as an inspiring tribute to one of the noblest 
young heroes who offered up his life in the last war. When we first read the book 
we thought it was the very best biography that had grown out of the War. As we 
look it over now in the new edition, it has lost none of its freshness, and we are 
still unable to think ofany other to compare with it. The young student-soldier 
and his memoir are both perfect in their way. If any in all that struggle deserved 
the lines which Dr. Bushnell applied to Camp in his commemorative address at 
Yale in 1865, he did: 

‘ For Lycidas is dedd, dead ere his prime, 

Young Lycidas, and hath not left his peer.’ ”’ 


The Independent (New York). 

A book of 323 pages, size 534 8 inches. Illustrated. Price, 
$1.50. For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the pub-. 
lisher. 

JOHN D. WATTLES, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ALLCOCKS 





POROUS 
PLASTERS 


ALLcOcK’s Porous PLASTERS have attained a world-wide 


reputation solely upon their superlative merits. They have 
many would-be rivals, but have never been equalled or even 
approached in curative properties and rapidity and safety of 
Their value has been attested by the highest medical 


authorities, as well as by unimpeachable testimonials from those 


action. 


who have used them, and they are recommended as the best 
external remedy for Weak Back, Rheumatism, Sciatica, Colds, 
Coughs, Sore Throat, Chest and Stomach Affections, Kidney 
Difficulties, Weak Muscles, Strains, Stitches, and Aches and 
Pains of every description. 

Beware of imitations, and do not be deceived by misrepresentation. 


Ask for ALLCOCK’s, and let no solicitation or explanation induce you to 
accept a substitute. 





WORTH REPEATING 


NOT THIS! 
[From “Elegiac Poems.”) 


What, many times I musing asked, is man, 
If grief and care 

Keep far from him? he knows not what he 
What cannot bear. 


He, till the fire hath purged him, doth remain 
Mixed all with dross : 

To lack thé loving discipline of pain 
Were endless loss. 


can, 


Yet when my Lord did ask me on what side 
I were content 

The grief whereby I must be purified, 
To me were sent, 


As each imagined anguish did appear, 
Each withering bliss 

Before my soul, I cried, ‘Oh! spare me here: 
Oh, no, not this!” 


Like one that having need of, deep within, 
The surgeon’s knife, 

Would hardly bear that it should graze the skin, 
Though for’his life. 


Nay then but he, who best doth understand 
Both what we need, 

And what can bear, did take my case in hand, 
Nor crying heed. 





THE DREAM OF ALCHEMY. 


[From an address before the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, by 
Professor hk. C. Kedzie.) 

It is always interesting to trace the eyo- 
lution of a science, and to noteits unfolding 
and progressive development, like the 
breaking of the morning. The dawn re- 
veals wild shapes and distorted forms; 
the shadows of sunrise stretch out limit- 
less; but with the onward sweep toward 
full day, portentous forms and endless 
shadows settle down to the safe and quiet 
realities of every-day life. So the wild 
dreams of that dawn of science have sub- 
sided into the assured facts of chemical 
science. Alchemy is often called the fore- 
runner of chemistry, and out of its broken 
columns there has been built up the endur- 
ing temple of chemical science. Noscience 
has a more enduring basis of known facts 
than chemistry, and none can more calmly 
examine the basic principles upon which 
it is built without fear that the foundation 
stones will turn to dust upon the touch of 
investigation. 

But no science comes to us like Minerva 
leaping from the brain of Jupiter,— 
“adult and full armed,”—possibly be- 
cause Jupiters are so rare, and the bold 
surgery of Vulcan so seldom invoked. 
The passage from alchemy to chemistry 
is full of suggestions, and has often been 
considered, but usually by contrast rather 
than by comparison. One filled the world 
with vast hopes but unsatisfied longings; 
the other has crowned the race with bene- 
factions. Yet the results of the labors 
and discoveries of. the alchemists have 
been.of great value to the world, even 
though the direct objects they sought for- 
ever eluded their grasp, and left disap- 
pointment and despair to their votaries. ... 

We are prone to look back upon this 
nebulous science with disdain, as the 
product of an age that had full confidence 
in magic and sorcery, that could accept 
without hesitation the elusive nature of 
matter, yet find no difficulty in the belief 
im the resistless power of occult forces. 
But let us be candid even in our review of 
ancient error, Let us see what were the 
hopes and aspirations of these hermits of 
science, and see how modern thought 
stands related to ancient dreams,—whether 
we find in scientific thought, the same as 
in matter, @ tendency to move in recurring 
cycles. The objective points of the al- 
chemists were : 

1. The Elixirof Life,—panacea, al!-cure, 
a substance which would confer quasi- 
immortality upon any one who should 
swallow it, curing all sickness, assuaging 
all pain, and transforthing hoary age into 
blooming youth, It waseven more eagerly 
sought than the transmutation of metals. 
Life is the highest gift, and without it all 
other blessings turn to ashes, ‘“ All that 
a man/hath will he give for his life.” 
But the crowning of life is health. It is 
not wonderful, therefore, that men in all 
ages have sought under various names the 
elixir of life. 

The alchemists regarded gold as the 
king of metals; and its symbol was the 
sun,—the giver of light and life. When 
tle Spaniards discovered such astonishing 
quantities of gold in America, they were 
confident that some form of the elixir of 
life was hidden away somewhere in the 
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mysterious continent, and many parties 


yom: : . ; 
ormed to explore its solitudes in i 
at ot this great gift. For this, Ponce 4 3 
z Leon and his faithful band pierced the 
swamps of Florida, seeking “the fountain 
of youth,” where their leader was wounded 5 


to his death, But these were only the 
vanguard of a countless host that is still 
ching on. 

The lchenelili regarded gold as the 
most perfect form of matter ; unalterable 
by fire, incorrodible by air, water, or any 
simple acid. Its very insolubility was 
proof of its excellence. . This perfection 
of matter must be able to impart its prop- 
erties to perishable forms of matter, and 
“potable gold” was supposed to be the 
elixir of life. ‘ : 

Roger Bacon was convinced that auric 
chloride was this elixir, and he informed 
Pope Nicholas IV. of the case of an old 
farmer in Sicily who plowed up a golden 
vial containing a yellow liquid, which he 
swallowed supposing it to be dew, where- 
upon he was transformed into a vigorous 

outh. 
7 Others sought the elixir as an essence 
derived from the disiillation of a great 
number of substances, while the Hindoos 
supposed the Amreeta was obtained by 
churning the sea with a mountain, ... 

2, The Alcahest.—The alchemists 
searched for some substance that would 
dissolve all other substances,—alcahest, 
or universal solvent. Crookes forcibly 
suggests that this is found in fluorine. 

3. The Philosopher’s Stone, having the 
same purifying and ennobling office for 
mineral matter that the elixir of life would 
have on animal forms. By means of this 
substance they could effect the transmuta- 
tion of base metals into perféct metals, 
“curing them of their sickness and per- 
fecting their nature,” thus changing cop- 
per to gold and lead to silver,—performing 
“the great work” by projection of the 
philosopher’s stone on base metals in 
presence of great heat. 

Such were the dreams, the hopes, and 
the endeavors of the alchemists,—life pro- 
longed at pleasure, health perennial, 
wealth beyond measure, It was a great 
hope, and it was slow to die. The things 
sought, are indissolubly interlinked with 
the desires, if not the expectations, of hu- 
manity. Nothing debasing entered into 
this scheme, but rather the aim was: to 
ennoble man and matter, and out of base 
material to bring forth the flower and fruit 
of perfection. tro a degree man would 
become a creator and a semblance of om- 
nipotence would be placed in the hands 
of mortals, not merely by linking himself 
with the powers of nature and clothing 
himself with their immeasurable might, 
but by subduing these forces and compell- 
ing them to surrender their secrets and do 
his bidding. By torture nature could be 
taught to obey, and become the slave of 
her mortal child, and the crucible became 
the instrument and symbol of this power. 

If the hope of such mastery and of vic- 
tory laden with so rich spoils was held out 
to the children of the nineteenth century, 
would they exhibit a superiority to the 
visionaries of the thirteenth century? It 
was the gambling spirit of the olden time, 
and man sought to use loaded dice in his 
game with nature. Consider, also, how 
slowly the dreams of alchemy have given 
place to the wide-awake facts of chemistry. 








Some merchants ‘get the 
best they can; some get the 
meanest they can. 

Your dealer in lamp-chim- 
neys--what does he get for you? 

There are common glass and 
tough glass,tough against heat. 
There are foggy and clear. 
There are rough and fine. 
There are carefully made and 
hap-hazard. 

ou can’t be an expert in 
chimneys; but this you can do, 
Insist on Macbeth’s “ pearl 
top” or “pearl glass” which- 
ever shape you require. They 
are right in all those ways ; and 
they do not break from heat, 
not one in a hundred. 

Be willing to pay a nickel 


SIXTH AVENUE, 


20th to 21st Street, 


NEW YORK. 
IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS. 


SPECIAL. 


When the reader of The Sunday School 
Times is in search of articles for personal 
or household use, he or she would do 
well to call and examine our many lines 
before purchasing elsewhere, for we feel 
sure we offer better value than any house 
in the United States. Our Millinery, Silk, 
ie. ae 2nd Dress Goods Departments offer the 
Sangean Finest Establishment of its /2test styles and fabrics. Our House Fur- 
sind in the United Gases, nishing,China, and Glassware Department 
is specially interesting to housekeepers at this time, inasmuch as we are offering 
a fine line of Dinner and Tea Ware at prices 50 per cent lower than elsewhere. 


Our line of 
IMPORTED CLASSWARE 


CANNOT BE SURPASSED. 





Fall and winter catalogues now ready. Sent to out-of- 
town residents free of charge. 


the supply is limited. 


H. O'NEILL & CO., 


6th Avenue, 20th to 2ist Street, New York. 


med EVER RCADY DRESS STAY 


See Name “EVER KREADY”’ on Back of Each Stay. 


Acknowledged the BEST DRESS STAY On the Market 


Made with Gutta Percha on both sides of stee] and warranted water-proof. All other stays are 
made differently and will rust. Beware of Imitations. Take none but the **Ever Ready.’’ 


Manufactured by the YPSILANTI DRESS STAY MFC. CO., Ypsilanti, Mioh. 


FOR SALE BY ALL JOBBERS AND BETAILERS. 


SPECIAL t MODEL DRESS STEEL OO., 74 Grand St., New Yor! 
DEPOTS BROWN & METZNER, 5385 Market Street, San Fran 























CHOLERA AND SMALL POX 


“in never be carried by the sanitary Hartman Steel 
Wire Mat. Cocoa mats are disease breeders and 
**smellers,’’ Ours are not. 


HARTMAN MANUFACTURING CO., Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Branches : 102 Chambers Street, New York ; 508 State Street, 
Chicago ; 51 and 538. Forsyth Street, Allanta, Ga, Catalogue 
and testimonials mailed free. 








Send in your name early, as. 


Silks and Velvets 


Are Fashion’s favorites this season. Vis- 
iting our Departments, you can see what 
is newest and best. 

TheSpecialty for this week will be Muire 
Antiques, with Black and Colored Satin 
Pekins, at $1.50 a yard. They are worth 
$2.50. 


IN THE BASEMENT. 


Figured Pongees in all the evening 
colorings, at 65 cents per yard, They aré 
well worth 85 cents, 


James MeCreery & C0., 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
New York. 


The New Shape 
in Hosiery. 
. The Most Durable. - 
The Only Comfortable. 
The toes are not distorted ae 
by the old style stoc , and 


the big toe, having room enough, stays de. 
Sold by Dealers or by Mail. 
Men’s: 4prs. heavy, medium, or fine co 78 
soft Lisle; 2 prs. merino, worsted or wool, $1. 0. 
Women’s: Black cotton or natural Balbriggan, 
50c. Black Cashmere, 7 5c. j 
Mention size shoe, and whether man’s or woman’s. 
Tlustrated 


Booklet on Application, 
WAUKENHOSE COMPANY, 76 Chauncy Street, Boston, Mass. 


rocheti 
Book No. 




















A NEW 


Inwilled Lace Threa 


For CROCHETING. 
BEST in the world! 


Bend 10¢. for sam 
















5 cents each, or 60 cents a dozen inciud- 
ing copy of above Book—No, 3, 
GLASGO LACE THREAD CO.,G1 Conn. 











by return mail, fall de 

scriptive circulars of 
00. and MOODY’s 

TAILOR SYSTEMS OF DRESS C e 

Revised to date. These, only, are the 

genuine TAILOR SYSTEMS invented and 

copyrighted by PROF. D,W. MOODY. 

ware of imitations. Any lady of ordi- 





Our Mats have brass tag attached stamped “‘ Hartman.” 





; pary. intelligence can easily uick- 











For Scholars. 


The Scholar’s Magazine. A 32 page monthly publication, containing wholesome home read 
ing for the scholars; also the International Sunday-school lessons. 
school literature, and is meeting with a hearty welcome. 


for five or more copies, in a package to one address, one cent each per month, or twelve cents per year. 
Specimen copies free. 


The Scholar’s Lesson Guide. 


cents each per year. Specimen copies free. 








JOHN D. WATTLES, PUBLISHER, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The 
cleanest 
7lamp in 
S theworld 
WSS is “The 
v'y"\° Pittsburgh.” 
The brightest lamp in the 
world is “The Pittsburgh.” 
The pleasantest lamp in the 
world is “ The Pittsburgh.” 
Theeasiest lamp to manage 
and care for—that is ‘‘ The 
Pittsburgh” too. 
A primer tells all. 


PITTSBURGH Brass Co. 





HEALTHFUL LOVE 


heart not of morbid liver — when 
married they’!1 amount to something.— 


York, Chicago. 
a Wire Sivs SHE CANNOT SEE 1 
OU DO IT FoR THE 


12 Buys Singer 
a net a 
Shera 





Face 


r ‘ou wish to ay ig Ay anywhere at any 
time write to GEO, P. WELL & CO., No, 10 











more for them. 
Pitisbucg, @no. A. MacBBTH &OG. ~ 











Pittsburgh, Pa. Spruce St., New York. 


It embodies a new idea in Sunday- 
Subscription price : Twenty-five cents a year ; 


Issued quarterly. 16 pages. A brief help to the study of the | ith chapters by Hon.John Sherman, 
International Sunday-school lessons. In the preparation of this quarterly, the aim has been to present 
a brief and simple plan of lesson study which the scholar would undertake, rather than a complicated 
one which he would let alone. Itis prepared by a skilled worker at lesson-helps. It is cheaper, even, 
than Lesson Leaves. Five or more copies, in a package to one address, one cent each per quarter; four 


Exhilarated happiness—love of vi us| any 
ey’re 


Finest cycling catalogue free at Cohimbia les, b 
mall for two 2-ct. stamps. Pope Mfg. Co., Boston, New 


y learn to Cutand make any ent, 
in any style, to any measure, for ladies, 
men at chlidren. Garments aran- 
Stina MODY A 00. eet ag eR. 











Our Topical History of United 


States,— 
WANTED Memorial Story of America 


From 1492 to 1892. 
By Hamilton W. Mabie, Editor of Christian Union, 
Senator Dawes, 
Congressman Breckenridge, Col. A. K. McClure, 
Bishop Vincent, D.D., Frances E. Willard, and oth- 
ers equally prominent. Full of new illustrations, 
and intensely interesting to os American. 
Exclusive territory. Sellsrapidly. Big proftts. 
JOHN C. WINSTON & CO., 6th and Arch Sts., Philada. 
Chicago Office, 328 Dearborn Street. 











——| HURRAH = COLUMBUS! 


y or gentleman beving some leisure wanted in 
every town to take orders for ‘THE DISCOVERY 
AND CONQUEST OF THE NEW WO 
over $5,000 for illustrations alone. 
sales, 


RLD,” costing 
2 Average daily 
£00 volumes. Agents wild with success. The 
Rev. D. Potter of New York made $120 in one week; 
Miss of Connecticut, $30 in one hour; J. Dayis 
of Hilinois took forty orders in one building. A Bo 
partioulare write to sole publishers, BE, J. MoaTERE 
, rs w sole pu ers a. mM 
& CO., Philadelphia, Pa., or Chicago, Til. 











IMPROVED HALL TYPEWRITER. 
The best and most simple ma- 
chine made. geab! 
ype into all | *. Dur- 
» easiest running, rapid as 
- Endorsed the Cerey 
and literary people. Send for 
wented’ Adavees oeriter 
wa: a 
Co., 61) Wash. 8t., Boden Mase 





“ TALKS to Children About Jesus.”’ One of 

the most pepetes books ever published. 
Relient sight. Credit given. Freight paid, Best book 
for the ho! days. Agents wanted ; also for gather book s 
and Bibles. H. Woodward & Co,, Baltimore, Md, 





In ordering goods, or in making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper. 
you will oblige the publisher, as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 
tisement in The Sunday School Times. 
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Horlick’s 
Malted Milk 


An artificial food for babies should contain 
every element of nutrition in proper proportion 

in order that the growing child may receive 
nourishment that produces a proper growth of 
muscle, bone and flesh. Horlick’s Malted Milk 
is such a food, it is made of the best cows' milk 
combined with wheat and barley specially 

prepared and adapted to the needs of the 


Healthy 


growing baby, who when fed upon it (not 
over-fed), is far less liable to attacks of Cholera. 
Infantum and Marasmus than when other arti- 
ficial or starchy foods are used. 


Babies 


. in good health are never cross and peevish, 
“UNEASY RESTS THE HEAD i\) weal Fretful days and restless nights are often the 
that wears a crown,” unless it’s polished with , : symptoms of coming trouble. 


. ‘ gy At all 4 ists. Endorsed by all physicians. Send 
SAPOLIO. 


to us for a free sample. 
It is a solid cake of Scouring Soap. Try it in your = THE MALTED MILK CO. 
next house cleaning. 5 


F .) LONDON, ENG. RACH, wis, 
Even a king can secure cheap comfort and easy ‘ Ss . 

relief from the cares of house-cleaning by the in- 3 
vestment of a few cents ina cake of Sapolio. With 


* weakens can be accomplished in cleaning and Re 1 SY ] A u ehter and j joy- 
ouring, for whic urposes it has no equal. 4 
rt defies the King,” Pout it abdicates wherever La | ousness 
Bepolio makes its appearance and quickly, too. a 7 
a cake 


: ; ide & household are as- 
oT sured by the use of Ridge’s 
BE SURE "6000 SENSE” ) Food for the child’s diet. Try 
it, mothers. It will furnish a 
A baby’s skin is the most delicate of all delicate things, and is full meal for a growing child, 
much more subject to external influence than a grown person’s. It In cans, 3 sc and “upwards. 

is frequently affected by the harmful ingredients of common soaps; 
these do not rinse readily, and will cause painful chapping, rash and CHURN FURNISHINGS. 


CORSET WAISTS. disease by remaining in the clothing.and coming into contact with 
tor Miplh Economy _ PULPIT FURNITURE. 
ae" Y at front in- 


the skin of the little one. .L. SHAW, 27 Sudbury Street, Boston. 
4 EArt ce Wai i Do not permit the child’s garments to be washed with anything Viet for strated catalogue 
r 


but Ivory Soap. It is pure arid is made of vegetable oils. Church, Lodge, and Invalid Furniture, 


Dr. R. Ogden Doremus, of the Bellevue Hospital Medical College, Pews and Opera Chairs. 
says: “Medical men are much interested in discovering the various | 8: © SMALL & CO., 26 Bromfield St.. Boston, Mass. 


sources of disease, as whether from foul air, impure water, infested CHURCH, H HALL, AND LODGE 
food, and possibly soap made of fat from diseased cattle. Pulpita, Chairs, Pews, etc. 
Copyricnt 1892, sy THe Procrer & GamBie Co, DAXTisR G8 ©. BWAR, 36 & 3008, SEM., FRI. Pa 


Stereopticons 


‘ 4 AND 
Wer Sale by ALL LEADING RETAILERS, rink 


ARVEY’ S Send your address to FN gpacsana X ~¢ ate LANTERK SLIDES, 
The Harvey Land Asso- ; , “ ” 
ciation, The Rookery, IN © Li-2 | aamnae L 
ISTORY. Chicago; mention this A 2 . j he THE SABBATH-SCHOOL, 
paper, and you will receive the unique, inter- y 5 | SR THE CHURCH. 
esting, illustrated History FREE. Write for catalogue. 


: - a . Se Mention The Sunda 

The story of the most successful manufac- he . i: i a School Times. , 

turing town in America, os McINTOSH BATTERY AND OPTICAL CO., CHICAGO. 

sie ) _ EDUCATIONAL, | vt A ° << Chandeliers For Churches, Falls, 
{OUTH BETHLEHEM, PA. Bishopthorpe, x = : ky and Dwellings. 

a boarding and day school for young ladies and ~~, } SF : e \ \) nnn. eo We make a specialty of church lighting. 
girls. Prepares for college, or gives full academic i | ; S75) 8 Agent for celebrated Bailey Reflector. 
course, Miss F. I. Watsi, Principal. / . ip A. J. WEIDENER, 

PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, & No. 36 South 2d 8t., Philadelphia, F Pa. 


Miss Gordon's Boarding an and Day School 


. S i TANTERNS WANT aT 
FOR YOUNG DIES, = 
4110 and 4112 Spruce St. Most delightful location In 






































































































































Phila, 12th year opens Sept. 21, 1 French, music, 7 ¢ z : \\) LANTERI MSW ATED 
and college preparatory. C ircular on application. Fk: PY 


Dr. Sargent’s Normal School yi EP) IN . § PANNERS, FOR SUNDAY- SCHOOLS, 


Of Physical Training for Women, Ce Ss gi.50 k or merino. 








& CO., 133 N. 3d St., Phila. Pa. 


=> \e XN ds, Soe. Spend for illus. — 
Z yr. Cc. A. HAR 
at CAMBRIDGE, Mass., will open its twelfth session on 
October 2 rt 


teu — g FLAGS AND BANNERS. 
‘STUDY LAW SISCO BROS., Baltimore, Md. 


AT HOME. All Pvconne sell GOLD DUST WASHING POWDER. Send for illustrated catalogue. 


TAKE A COURSE IN THE 


PANELED fiircnes halls-andstores, Bend 
SPRAGUE, CORRESPONDENCE N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, METAL for desighs and estimates to. 
SCHOOL + (incorporated.) e +O... 
CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BO ton j 
wae: — yee BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO,’ CEILINGS vie vrs ne 
A @iaae. Jo, Boos, PORTLAND, ME., | PORTLAND, ORE,, PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE, 


be eit ) ———| “CENT SENT BE 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS. 


“DO NOT STAMMER.” AND STEREOPTICONS “CROWN” 


meee ft Sigenmnerens cured: Bw yn Steck, 631 Chess. Gelleges Boh, An og ~ by Saha AND ee 
nut St *hila "a. arolc rmstron ont and Sunday cols. WELL SPENT, is « cent sent to our ress, on poe 
Clair, N. J.; C. W. Terry, Highland, Ky.; also to Post- Sere cornet = soe seta og 8. yt tab if you wish » Piano or Zant verses about the 
master-General John Wanamaker, and George W. tertalnment, etc. Soh nae ree rews” goods, and give Organs. ete., for, the 
Childs, pro rietor “Public Ledger,” Philadelphia. Ask and learn how it’s Catalogue free. 
Pa., who will testify to permanency of cure. Refer tne. P. BENT.(Clerk No.16), Chlengos Mil. ( Estab. 1820) 
also > eone D. Wattles, publisher of The Sunday —p— 
School Times. etLe 

Bend for 54-page pamphlet to E. 8. JOHNSTON'S MAKING 's Ais ta BUCKEYE E BELL FOUNDRY, 
Institute, 10%5 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. ee Te 












































i OK wes ana Sin a ashoul oon. Church 
OSTON STAMMERING INSTITUTE and accreee PEA Ss AND CHIMES. 
TRAINING-SCHOOL. Always open. R ag 


ree. Name paper. 
and poor welcome. 41 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


ILE. HOLL ¥ LAND. ROUND THE ie ordering goods, or in meting inquiry concerning 
LEU D. Excursion leaves Oct. ound the anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige the 
World; Nov. 29, Jan. 3, Feb. 4, for Nile Palestine. 


Send for * Tourist ae, Ocean tickets. publisher, as well as the advertiser, by stating that you 
HM. GAZE & SONS, 113 Broadway, N. ¥. yore GHUnON Poeeaae saw the advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 


~ ‘The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy 
the publisher 


Should, however, an advertisement of a party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 
will refund to su’ ibers any money that they lose thereby. 
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